













TBE BANDAR-LOG MURDER 

JVhen Gilda H^jrring left-V^e Billhook Club 
eai4y one evening it ^as because her 
fianc6 Julian had failed to turn up, and 
when she got honfe and discovered Julian’s 
latest diversion, in th(^‘ form of Theo 
Nineveh, de^d on her divan she was panic- 
stricken. Julian v^as the only other person 
with a key to her' flat and he was at best 
an idle young scrounger, but she was 
deeply in love with him and determined to 
shjfld him. So she called in her cousin, 
Ambrose Merriman, whose twin interests 
were philately and crime, and he together 
with his flanc^ Delia, who hindered 
riVher than helped him, solved this com- 
plicated affair. 

Flitting in and out of this most unusual 
thriller are the other members of Julian’s 
set known as the l>Rnd«r-log, bccaase 
they were as pointL » and rea»nless as 
the Monkey people in Kipling's Jungle- 
Book. 
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chapter One 

I WAS in the Billhook Club with tjull and Emmie, and, of 
course, Ambrose. I constantly find myself in places I don’f 
want to be just because 4tnbrose*insists on taking me to them. 
Anyway I didn’? like the ^llhook much, and 1 didn’t like the 
company. Emmie and Rannie ^alfe^ seemed to be the sort of 
people one should like, and Ambrose seemed to tike them; so 
there was nothing for it but to conclude that I had no Judgment 
—a fact upon which Ambrose is apt to harp. Emmie was a 
tall, slim woman with an intelligent, kind face, a heavenly 
figure and a superb dress sense, while Rannie was thin and 
amusing, with browif thick hair, but with a*c9Wncss in htm. 
No matter how gay he was being, one sensed that Coldness. 
Perhaps it^was something to do with being an economist. 
Economists are no doubt excellent people and probably 
essential, but soweliow they are always engaged in taking the 
fun out of life and pointing out unpleasant facts. 

1 liked the man they called Gull. He was a journalist and 
tough . . . but human. 

The Billhook was decorated with murals portraying a lot 
of angular men and women, outlined against a flat blue sky and 
treadhig about in fields of wheat. Some lucky ones were lying 
on the ground in attitudes of abandon and drinking w'ine. 
The music consisted of guitars and mandolines, and ewerything 
was plainly designed to be very atmospheric — but what 
atmosphere 1 was not quite sure. 

Ambiose was paying all his attention to Emmie, and Rannie 
wasn't pavi.ig attention to anything at all, but sitting in a 
reverie — pesumably working out how many more small 
businesses should be shut down because they didn't fit in 
with the Welfare of The State. Only Gull talked to me, but 
he seemed preoccupied too, and kept on looking tow'ards the 
curving flight of stairs that led dof^ from«the entraftce into 
the room. 
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I guessed he must oe wcndering whei/5 Gilda Herring was. 
It was really on account of ^ilda that Ambrose arid I had come 
to the place; Ambrose had her badly on his- mind. Sly^s his 
first cousin an^ an orphan with money of her own and she 
was in Ibve with what Ambrose, who likes 'difficult words, 
calls a detrimental. A young man called Julian. And I must 
admit that on 'this occasi'on Ambrose y^s more than right. 
And lately 1 noticed that 'Ambrose was getting fidgety about 
‘Gilda . . . though he always pretends to be completely 
detached and says that if 'people ^re determined to make 
fools of themselves, who is he to try and stop. them. 

Gilda had talked to me quUe a lot too. She would come 
along to the family mansion, and sit in my bedroom and go 
on for hours and hours trying to justify herself to herself. 
“People don’t understand Julian!” was the burden of her song. 
And — “It’s all very well for you, Delia, you’ve got Ambrose 
and a father and a home, and you’re pretty. But I’ve only 
gCt Julian, ar.J without me he’d go ccnnpletely to the devil. 
You knbw that.” 

Personally I thought he’d gone, but 1 couldn’t say so to her. 
It’s only unkind to tell people what they really do know in 
their heart of hearts . . . and don’t want to know. 

She was supposed to have conic here tonight. Emmie and 
Rannie believed in trying to ‘ take her out of herself.’ Quite 
futile, of course, but I suppose if you’re frightfully intellectual 
you don’t understand about the way people feel ; you only 
know what they ought to do and what you would do in their 
circumstances — oblivious of the fact that being what y<':J arc, 
you never would be in their circumstances. 1 think Gull 
understood about her, but then he’s a human being, for one 
thing, and for another I have an idea he’s in love with her. 

Rannie came out of his abstraction and said: “Hullo, 
there, Nineveh. I wonder where Theo is.” 

Emmie managed to spare an instant from her conversation 
with Ambrose to say rather bitchily, “You don’t expect her 
to be with her husband, do you'.'” 

Ambrose looked over at me and winked solemnly, which 
had a pleasant, warming effect, because although I am not 
jealousy I do sometimes slightly bored with the \}/ay women 
monopolise him — and the way he allows them to do so; 
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though 1 must admit, that Ije only does ix when there is some 
ulterior motive, and usually a very good one. But I couldn’t 
really ^ee why he should want to get into a huddle with 
Emmie Palfer. 

And just them Gilda came down the staircase. She’s not 
really pretty, as she said herself, but she’s attractive if only 
she could get rid of her inferiority complex iong enough to 
realise it. She is very small and (Jark with wispy hair that 
falls into enviable little waves, and a wide, red mouth and' 
enormous d'Srk eyes. But she didn’t look attractive then. She 
looked sallow attd strained and walked jerkily. I saw her look 
at Nineveh and away agftin, hnd remembeied that one of 
Julian’s more stupid things was a crush on Theo Nineveh. I 
guessed that seeing Paul Nineveh there alone, poor idiot Gilda 
was afraid thafc Julian might be with Theo. 

She came dawdling up to our table and didn’t look at 
Ambrose. She gave Gull a fleeting smile, but she seemed to 
greet Rannie with more enthusiasm than any^bm else. 

“Darling,” said Emmie in a kind, authoritati^ tone, 
“What have you been up to? You’re over an hour late.” 

“It wasn^t a dinner party,” said Gilda rudely. 

“You know,” said Rannie affectionately, “you’re a nice 
person, Gilda, and you’ve got intelligence hidden away some- 
where or other, though it’s burning very low just now.” 

“Oh, don’t tease her,” said Emmie kindly. 

She gave her warm, vivid smile as she spoke, but Gilda paid 
no attention, only slumped down in a chair next to Gull. 

“S1>:’11 get over it,” said Ambrose curtly. 

“A consummation devoutly to be desired,” said Emmie. 

She smiled at me as she spoke. She had a conspiratorial 
manner as if she and I understood something about Gilda, but 
somehow 1 didn’t like her, and I looked dumb — like a fish. 

Paul Nineveh drifted past our table. He was dancing with a 
blonde who looked as if she might have been in Belsen. She 
was pure '.Lin and bone, and her make-up was quite macabre. 
He looked at Gilda and gave a smooth sort of grin. 

“.By the pricking of my thumbs, something evil this way 
comes.” Until J had met Paul and Theo Nineveh through Gilda 
1 had nevjr realised how real tha^^sensatipn could be. I’d 
never thought about evil as evil. It was a word one used 
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without thinking. Tlvre are bad types, ^and sdroungers, and 
all those sort of people about, but they are nst necessarily 
evil. Real evU isn’t obvious. Naturally not, 1 thought suddenly. 
If it was, peoplh would never be ttvJken in by it. It is like Paul 
and Theos good-looking perhaps, and even £wnusing. On the 
surface, of course. But — and Ambrose actually dgrecs with 
me over this — v'ith -Paul and Theo, you do get that pricking 
of the thumbs. There’s nothing you can put your finger on. 
They’re well-off, smart. Paul gambles, bui what of that? Lots 
of people do and you don’t simply loathe them! I Lon’t exactly 
know what it is. 1 can’t describe it. And not. everyone feels it 
about them. ... 

As a matter of fact 1 think Gilda went the wrong way about 
it with Julian. She kept on proving to him in all kinds of 
ways, what was wrong with them. And he resented it furiously. 
It hurt his raw self-esteem. They were the only people who 
took much notice of him, and it was galling to him when 
everyone clsc/rsk the worst possible vi^w of them. 

Ambrose tried to talk to Gilda, but it was no use. She 
wouldn’t listen. 

As Ambrose said, “Nineveh has no friends of his own 
standing. He has parasites. There's always something wrong 
with people who can only associate with people worse off 
financially than themselves.” 

Julian used to hang on to Nineveh, and then an aunt died 
and left him some money and he walked right out on Gilda. 
I jthink she did go a little crackers then. I le made such an idiot 
of himself, being exhibitionist, and she had identified berself 
with him to such an extent that it was agony to her. 

I kn^w that Ambrose was thinking about her. He was 
watching her with an expression I knew awfully well on his 
pale, thin face, a thoughtful troubled look, and I guessed he 
must be thinking about Julian and the fact that he was almost 
through his own money now . . . and how Theo Nineveh 
would drop him like a hot brick, and he’d go crccj mg back 
to Gilda . . . and she’d take him back. . . . 

No one was talking much and the guitars thrummed on 
and on. I looked at the people in the club. Young men who 
were looking for, mugs. Their faces were smooth and young, 
but vitiated. In repose they looked dead. Not even sad. Just 
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dead. Until, as Ambrose would lay, ‘ A prospect appears!” 
Then they would wake up, smile and talk and laugh. Julian 
was IKke that, only Gilda would not see it. 

Emmie said suddenly iif her warm, deep voice, “you know, 
here we a/e. Cfuite intelligent citizens. Rannie and I perfectly 
gpod economists. . . . Gilda here^ whb feally has brains. She 
writes pretty good c*py . . . and Gull, a goo(f journalist. . . .” 

She looked at me and seemed to get a bit stuck. 

“The perfect amanuensis,” said Ambrose solemnly. 

“Yes,” said Emmie with entlflisiasm. “And you, Ambrose, 
who are not oi*ly an ex|^t j^ilatelist and connoisseur . . . 
but even a detective ... so they say.” 

“Just a Nosy Parker,” Ambrose corrected her. 

“Well, here we are,” said Emmie energetically. “And we 
sit round in this Joint, among all this ullage. Nasty ones too, 
some of them. What’s wrong with us?” 

Rannie said with his gentle grin. “Well^don’t let’s kid 
ourselves, we’re sitting round b^ecause this^lly but sweet 
Gilda has got Julian so much on her mind.” 

“No,” 'i.aid Gull suddenly, diving in, I was sure, to shield 
Gilda, “it’s not that entirely. It’s a lot of things. Sign of the 
times in one way. All of us restless and uncertain — not quite 
knowing where we’re going. At least that goes for a lot of 
people. I don’t know about you Palters. You deal with 
formulas, facts and ligurcs. But I get relaxed watching 
people. . . .” 

“Yes,” said Ambrose thoughtfully, “watching people has a 
lot tb be said for it.” 

“I’m fed up,” said Gilda violently. “I'm going home.” 

Gull looked at her, shrugged slightly and stood* up. He 
glanced round the room and his nostrils flared suddenly. 

“There’s Brink,” he said abruptly. “1 thought he was still 
in gaol.” 

Ambr. ^e frowned suddenly and I saw Brink was leaning 
up against the bar. I remembered that Ambrose had been 
quite het up about the Brink case. Brink had killed a man 
when he was driving at seventy miles an hour in London. 
He’d bpen convicted of manslaughter and sent to prison for 
about fivayears. He looked white aid thin, and very dangerous. 
I even thought that he looked a little mad. 
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Gull was staring a? hiin^ too, and In>: eyes were screwed 
into a frown. “You know,” he said suddenly, "‘i’ve always 
thought there was something phoney about that ride to^sieath 
of Brink's. I knew him pretty well and, though he was unstable, 
driving to' the public peril was not one of his fbibics. Also he 
wasn't tight.” He shook his head as if to clear it and added, 
“Oh well, twclv‘'e go‘od mJn and true decided he did do it. 
Come on, Gilda. I oughf to say a kind word to him, but 
somehow I don't feel up to it. He hasn't noticed us. let’s slide.” 

“It’s quite late,” said Emn^ie. “Let'^s all go.” 

Now Emmie has very nice clothes. Unti^ 1 met her I’d 
cherished the idea that women ^economists went about dressed 
in shapeless garments. I wished 1 had a grey corduroy suit like 
hers. . . . But it was an irritating thing about her. She never 
would let people do things on their own. Like rtow. Why not 
let Gull take Gilda otf. He obviously wanted to. 

“We'll take a taxi,” said Rannie. “Gull and I will be big 
and* take a taxt; 

It was^a heavenly night, cool and still. Above the roofs a 
thin moon hung in a silver sky. We walked down the street 
to look for a taxi and a cat scurried up from the' basement 
and brushed against my legs. I don’t like cats and 1 said, 
“Go away — shoo.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” said Gilda angrily, “that’s a black 
cat. Must you shoo our luck away like that?” 

“It’s Delia’s luck she’s shooing away,” said Ambrose 
placidly, “and so it’s Delia's business.” 

Gull challenged a passing taxi and it drew into the ke-rb. 

“Good, jolly good,” said Rannie. “Drop us first. We’re on 
your Wci;'. . . .” 

“I’ve got my car,” said Ambrose unexpectedly. “I’ll take 
Delia home.” 

“Plutocrat,” said Rannie. 

Emmie yawned. She yawned widely and happily, like a 
child does. 

Rannie reproved her. 

“Dragged up,” he said. “No manners at all.” 

“Not even that,” said Emmie cheerfully. “My papa was 
engaged in discovering t!\f secret of the universe,,so I was 
mercifully left alone. Like Topsy- I just growed.” 
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She got info the taxi, and we all^called good nights and then 
Ambrose and I were left alone. 

"‘YSu haven’t* got the car,’^ 1 told him. 

He smiled at me beguflingly. Ambrose isHhin ^ind really 
rather*plam, but he can beguile better than almost anyone. 

.“I know,” he said, “but . . . J’d Ti^d enough of them. 
Besides, my thumbs*are pricking. ...” 

[t gave me a small shudder down my spine. 

“Oh no,’i 1 said quickly. “No, Ambrose, don’t say it. I’ve 
had it all theeve^iing. I ck) hate some of the parties you choose.” 

But he didn’t react as iie usually does and say something 
idiotic. He stood staring thoughtfully up at the sky. 

“You’re a nice child, Delia,” he said at last, “and your 
hunches are usually right about people. You don’t like Emmie 
Palfer, do you*?” 

1 told him I didn’t. 

“F^^unny,” he said, “because she’s such an ^^iously correct 
person to be liked. (5h, well . . . there’s a cab. I’ll Jake you 
home.” 

But when we got home, my revered Parent was still up and 
insisted on Ambrose coming in and going through an album 
of stamps that he had picked up ia a junk shop. He was 
convinced that there was some extremely valuable stamp to 
be found in it. 

Ambrose always falls for that particular bait, and they sent 
me olf to make cotTce while they went into a huddle over the 
tattered album. 

They were still at it an hour la’^er, and I was yawning my, 
head olf wl)cn the teI:phonc rang and I answered it to hear 
Ciilda’s voice. She sounded awfully odd. Breathless and 
somehow^ secretive. 

“Is Ambrose there?” she whispered. “I've been trying to 
get him for ages.” 

“Yes, hj's here, Gilda," I said. “I’ll get him.” 

It wai> extraordinary, but it didn’t feel to me annoying being 
rung up like that, but simply that I’d almost expected it all 
the evening “. . . Something evil this way comes.” 

“Oh, Delia,” said Gilda, and now Jier voice rose in a sighing 
wail, “Olf, Delia. Please come . ? . bring Ambrose.* Some- 
thing awful has happened. Theo J4ineveh’s dead in my flat.” 
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I couldn’t speak for a' moment. I iould only swallow. 
Ambrose came to the telephone and 1 held it* out to him 
dumbly. 

He listened t(? Gilda saying that Incredible thine acain. and 
quite suddenly he looked desperately tired. 

“All right,” he saidv “We’ll be along. Hold everything.” 

“Now what’s "all this?” began my Parent indignantly, “I’m 
not going to have my daughter dragged into any more of your 
miserable murders. . . .” 

“It’s Gilda,” said Ambroseturtly. “Delia must come along.” 

“I’ll come too,” said The Parent in a threaVening tone. 

Ambrose gave in. 

“All right,” he said. “You come too. But I have an idea 
Gilda would rather you didn’t.” 

The Parent hesitated. He’s really awfully tinderstanding, 
though fiery. 

“Very well,” he grunted. “Better bring the little halfwit baek 
wifn you.” 
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Chapter Tw’o. 

Gilda lived in one of those enormous blocks of flats which 
consist of hundreds o|^' little boxes with all modern con- 
veniences. She had quite a nice little house of her own, but 
when the break with Juli^fi cafne she couldn’t bear to live in 
it any longer, and let it and went to live in the flat belonging 
lo some friend of hers who had gone away for six months. 
Ambrose thought it showed weakness, but I could understand 
just how she felt. 

There was no one in the entrance hall — no sign of a porter. 
The place smelt warm and stuffy, and of stfsie disinfeefant 
stuff with which they did the floors. An enormous oil* painting 
in an ornate gilt frame hung on the wall above the big fire- 
place; it was supposed to portray Mr. Firkin, who built the 
flats. He was just the type of man who would. 

Ambrose was very silent as we went up in the lift and as we 
walked down the long narrow corridor to Gilda’s number. 
He rang the bell and Gilda opened the door immediately, as 
if she had been standing there waiting for us. 

She looked dreadful — the colour of old ivory and her face 
rigid. There was an expensive, subtle perfame lingering about 
and the wireless was ^zoing, which seemed odd. 

Ambrose looked past her into the sitting-room ."ind then 
said curtly : 

“Take hcrinlo the bedroom, Delia, I'll see to this.” 

“It wasn’t Julian,” said Gilda in a thin, scratchy voice. 

“Into *ae bedroom,” said Ambrose firmly. “I’ll come and 
talk to x ou, my dear, when I’ve got things going properly.” 

He added, “If there’s any brandy, Delia, give her some, 
but not too much.” 

“Are you going to — to .send for the police?” asked Gilda. 

“What else?” said Ambrose curti/. 

That ciirtness seemed to have a good effect, because she 
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safd, “The brandy’s ki the\store cupboaid in the kitchenette,” 
and walked quite calmly into the bedroom. 

1 got.the bnurdy and took it into the bedroom. Ajpbrosc 
had closed thd sitting-room door.*and I found Gilda sitting 
on the edge of Her bed with a look of utter ex/iaustion. 

“Go on,” I said yi an imitation of Ambrosc^s curtness. 
“Tell what happened.” 

And as if a tap had been turned on Gilda began to talk. 
She talked on and on in a desperate sort of way, as if she must 
tell everything— but everytliing. It was frightful? It was too 
much altogether, poor darling ... it was like listening to a 
nightmare and then, in son\e IfLrrible way, being in the 
nightmare oneself. 

She had said good-bye to Gull down in the hall and gone 
straight up in the lift. She hadn’t seen the poftcr and every- 
thing seemed very quiet. When she got into the Hat the wireless 
was going, and she felt a little quirk of anxiety. . . . She was 
quite sure sho’r.d switched it olT before she went out. Two 
letters were lying on the little stone-topped bureau and she 
stared at them . . . feeling vaguely puzzled and uneasy, as if 
it w'as totally unnatural to find letters waiting. And then it 
came to her that it nv/.v unnatural — quite unnatural. They 
ought to have been on* the lloor. Slie’d been out since three 
o’clock and these must have come by the four o’clock post. 
She felt a queer sick feeling of excitement and apprehension. 
Letters did not waft themselves upwards from the lloor and 
deposit themselves neatly on bureaux. Somebody had been in 
the flat. And it could only have been Julian. He had ;i key. 
No one else had. 

It was quite silent (Gilda went on), and that loul perfume 
was hanging in the air. It wasn’t possible she couldn’t 
believe it possible that Julian had become so lost to all sense 
of decency that he would have brought Theo into her Hat. 

“Well,” she told herself, “what are you waiting IVv * If it’s 
Julian, he’s there in the sitling-rt>om. So go on in.” 

But she had a deep repugnance to going into that room. 
She told herself it was absurd. Then she got a horrible feeling 
that Julian and Theo were in there -guiltily silent. But that 
was nonsense . . . Julia^i, would always make a gesture . . . 
would call out . . . would try and carry it olT. 
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She went on talkii^g as if she wjls thiiTking aloud. 

Then, 1 ga\hered, the paralysed feeling dissolved and before 
she c«uld start to think again, she took two’staps across the 
hall and opened the door. 

The,perJ'um(?was much stronger, she said, and the wireless 
was going softly. Some dance music. €ome nostalgic, exotic 
dance tune. The only light was thS table* lamp with its thick 
parchment shade that stood by th^ divan. And on the divan 
in an ugly, distorted heap, lay Theo Nineveh. Gilda knew she 
was dead. Vithout goijig anyvJiere near she knew it. . . . 
Death was thcre*in the stilf^ unnatural angle of the arm thrust 
up above the head ; in tfie awkward position of a leg that 
sprawled over the edge of the divan. Soft pale hair hung in 
tousled strands over the face. 

The wireles# went bumbling on and she found it maddening 
while she was trying to disentangle herself from the night- 
mare, but it never occurred to her to turn it off. Then — by 
some horrible, chancy trick of light — she sT?.’ one open^ye 
between the strands of hair and it seemed to be watching her. 
She sercaiped and bolted into the bathroom and was very sick. 

1 listened in a queer, bewildered way. It didn't make sense 
. . . and yet Ciilda seemed to find it did make sense. It was 
the sort of thing she seemed to expect to happen to anyone 
like Theo Nine\eh. 

Well, it seems she sat on the edge of the bed with her teeth 
chattering and wisps of thought drifting round her mind. 
(She told it like that.) They were quite disconnected and she 
said them out loud, talking to herself in the mirror. 

Then her teeth began to chatter again and for a moment 
nothing mattered except where Julian was, and whal he was 
doing. A great longing to find him swept through her, a longing 
that was like a sharp ache. Until suddenly she knew she had 
to do someihing . . . she must do something. She ought to 
ring 999. . . . But she couldn't. She was too frightened. . . . 
And then she thought of Ambro.se. . . . 

1 sat and held her hand and remembered the cases I had 
read, real cases, and how scornful I had been about people 
who found corpses and didn't at once send for the police and 
tell the tryth. And now 1 knew honv^they felt. Gilda wouldn’t 
send for the police. She had to know some things first. About 
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Julian. About what tb say\;Had Mandevilic, the porter, seen 
him come up? She couldn’t send for the police. To her it 
would be like,hajiging Julian. 

“And then at last,” she told rrie,«“l thought of Ambrose.” 

At that moment Ambrose came into the bedroom and sat 
down on the edge of tfae bed. 

“The police ase on their way, Gilda,” h^ said. “For heaven’s 
sake, how did this happen*?” 

Gilda’s face crumpled up, but she got it under control 
again. 

“I don’t know,” she said heavily, “f found ker when I came 
back.” 

“But lord almighty,” said Ambrose, “you've been back for 
over an hour!” 

“I know,” she said, “I know. I didn’t know what to do. 
I don’t now.” 

“There’s only one thing to do,” said Ambrose, “and that’s 
tell« me exactljKwhat happened — and don’t keep anything 
back, honey child.” 

When he gets flippant like that 1 always know he’s badly 
w'orried. 

Gilda looked sulky and guarded, a stubborn line pinched 
up her mouth, so that Ambrose regarded her suspiciously. 

“And when the police get here,” he said, “you’re going to 
tell them the truth -the whole truth — and nothini^ but the 
truth.” 

Gilda nodded. 

Ambrose said without warning; “1 suppose Julian had a 
key?” 

Gilda went very white and opened her mouth, but Ambrose 
interrupted whatever she was going to say. 

“Of course he has, Gil,” he said kindly. “Don’t bother to 
answer.” 

Just then there came an imperative buz/.ing from the front 
door and Ambrose got up and ambled leisurely away to open 
it. He came back with what seemed an awful lot ol people, 
and it was very different from the affair down at Grogan’s. 
. . . There is undoubtedly a difference between being very 
rich and living in a man^qn when there’s been a murder and 
living in a two-roomed box in a block of inexpensive flats. 
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They crowded ift and were abrupt and efficient. They’d 
brought tht? police surgeon and he went straight into the room 
wheitp Theo wa^. 

Gilda seemed to have become suddenly icy cold and calm. 
She came ouUof the bedroom and went quite stonily towards 
the sitting-room. 

“Hold on,’’ said^mbrose, “yoti don’t need to go in there, 
Gil. This is Inspector Mellor. ? . . Mellor, this is Miss 
Herring. Perhaps we’d better conduct this interview in the 
hall here. ! . . There’s a chair /or her over there.’’ 

“Yes, that u^uld be*best,’’ said the inspector. 

He had a deep, quiet ^tiicet a velvety sort of voice, and a 
square face. His hair was rather thin, but still curly, and he 
sounded non-committal, but sympathetic. It seemed to me that 
he knew Ambrose, and was faintly irritated to find him there. 

“Perhaps you’ll tell me exactly what happened, Miss 
Herring,” he said in an interested way, as if he was about to 
hear some casual piece of news. 

Gilda told him quite briefly, and explained at the end how 
confused and shocked she had been and why she hadn’t at 
once telephoned the police. 

He nodded witli understanding and disapproval combined, 
and Ambrose’s mouth twitched sliglTtly, as if he’d seen Mellor 
at work before. 

“Miss Herring,” said Mellor, “has anyone else a key to 
this flat?” 

“No,” said Gilda stonily. “No — no one else.” 

Ambrose looked quite expressionless. He didn’t say any- 
thing, though. 

Mellor went on almost dreamily a king questions^ Did Gil 
know Theo? Was she a friend? Had slie the entree, as it were? 
Gilda said she did know her, and she wasn't in any way a 
friend. 

“1 didn't like her,” she said abruptly. 

“Pxl.aordinary that she should have come here,” suggested 
Mellor. “I wonder how she -they— got in.” 

“Extraordinary,” said Gilda. “Perhaps Mandeville — the 
porter — saw them.” 

“We’ll ask him,” said Melloi*'as if it was an , excellent 
suggestirfn, which could never have occurred to him unaided. 
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“She was not a fribnd (If yours at aH?” he asked again 
innocently. 

“She was a> woman I loathed,'’ said Gilda .defiantly. o'‘She 
was a friend of ijiy — my ex-fiance.” 

“I see,” said Mellor and stared at her sleepil}^ 

He was a sleepy-looking man, and that velvety voice was 
positively drowsy. 1 \vas qiiTte sure he was, horribly clever. 

“She has a husband,” *1 said without thinking and saw 
Ambrose look at me with angry pity. 

Mellor turned his sleepy ga.<c on to nie. 

“Yes,” he .said, “1 know. To be frank, we khow cpiite a lot 
about Mrs. Nineveh. Yes.” 

Ambrose said casiiall;, , “If you know anything about her, 
Mellor, you probably know that some of her friends have no 
difficulty about getting into other people's premk.es.” 

“1 know that too,” said Mellor. “How do you?” 

“1 get about,” said Ambrose complacently. 

“Fennell.” saift Mellor to another man in plain clothes, 
“just hop down and see the porter, will you? Sec if he saw 
anyone coming in tonight. You can give him a description of 
Mrs.- Nineveh. You know her.” 

The police surgeon came out of the sitting-room. He was 
a small, abrupt man will* squinty eyes. He looked inquisitive 
and 1 hated him. Ambrose frequently says I am given to quite 
irrational likes and dislikes, and that my woman’s intuition is 
usually at fault. 

“Well?” asked the inspector. 

“Strangled,” grunted the doctor, “manual strangulation.” 

“Time of death?” asked the inspector. 

“So far as 1 can say any time within the last six hours. 
The room temperature makes exact diagnosis dillicult,” said 
the doctor. 

Two men with a camera came out of the sitting-room. 

“All done?” asked Mellor. 

“All done, sir,” said the men simultaneously like Tv eedlc- 
dum and Twccdle-dce. 

“All right,” said Mellor. “What about prints?” 

“Stivens and Anderson arc getting on with that, sir. Nearly 
finished,’,’ they intoned. 

“All right, you can send up the stretcher,” said Mellor. 
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r swallowed and»he looked at Ine slSepily. He gave me the 
same feeling that the cat had done. He was like a big sleepy 
tomcat, I thought, and shivered. 

“The flat will be clc#.r in a short time_ now,” he said 
sympathetically to Gilda. 

Gifda nodded. 

‘‘You might as v^cll have my fingerprints,” she said in a silly 
aggressive tone. ‘‘They must be aH over everything, and then 
you will at least know which are mine.” 

Mellor docked an eye at her. 

‘‘That’s a gc«c:)d idea*’ he said pleasantly. ‘‘You look tired. 
Miss Herring. I won’t b(»Aer^ou much more tonight. Would 
you like to have some tea or something?” 

“rii make it,” 1 said with fervent relief at being able to get 
away for a f«w minutes. 

There were sounds outside the door. 

‘‘Perhaps you'd like to go into the bedroom,” said Mellor. 
‘‘This won’t take long and it will be much*''asicr once Ute — 
once Mrs. Nineveh is taken away.” 

“Much easier,” said Gilda and choked. ‘*1 can't think why 
she — th(^ should have come here. 1 can't think.” 

Weak tears rose in her eyes and she looked utterly desolate 
and I knew she was thinking that* only Julian would have 
thought of coming here, and knew that Ambrose thought 
that too and in all probability this odiously competent 
policeman knew it too. 

"Come on,” 1 said. “Let’s sio into the bedroom.” 

“'ghat’s right,” said Mellor with a revolting patronising 
kindness. 

We went into the nedroom and sat side by side on the bed. 
There v\ere sinillling feet and bumps, and movements, and 
then more shullling until at last 1 heard the sound of the flat 
door closing, and the footsteps went heavily along the corridor 
outside. 

Amb. ase put his head round the door. 

“Come along out now,” he said. "I've put the kettle on. 
And buck up, young Gilda.” 

Wc came out. The inspector was talking to Pennell and they 
were both looking at something. J ^aw it was a button and a 
scrap ol’*cloth, but I couldn’t sec clearly. 1 felt Gil3a stifl'en 
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(I was holding her aftn) ahd guessed thfit she was afraid — 
very much afraid of that button and scrap of cloth. 

The two men turned and Mcllor said — “The porte saw 
no one, but I understand he's not aKvays in the hall.” 

“He’s very seldom there,” said Gilda, “and never when 
he’s wanted.” 

It seemed rather gruesoirfe to go and drink tea in that sitting- 
room, but it was the only room and 1 wasn’t going to be 
hypocritical and pretend that* 1 minded Theo Nineveh being 
dead. She meant nothing to me. Gilda walled in as if she 
didn’t mind either. 

Ambrose brought in tne tea. The inspector was looking 
through his notes. There was a uniformed constable in the 
hall. Everything looked quiet and tidy. The wir less had been 
turned off. Well, in any case there’d be no programme on 
now. It was impossible to credit that anything so beastly had 
happened, excej?^ that the j)crfumc still hung in the air. . . . 

Gilda made a stifled exclamation. 

“What is it?” said Ambrose. 

“Margery's clock,” said Gilda. “The little gold clock she 
had from her father. It’s gone!” 

She looked suddenly Irightened as if the theft was worse 
than the murder. 

It seemed to me to be bordering on lunacy - that anyone 
should come here with Theo Nineveh, strangle her and then 
walk off with a gold clock. 

The fingerprint men were still in the flat, going througji the 
hall, bathroom and bedroom; and Pennell was with us in the 
sitting-room, standing in the background. Mcllor looked at 
Ambro.se thoughtfully and Pennell tapped his teeth with his 
pencil. 

“Not so odd,” said Ambrose blandly, “That crowd have 
monkey brains and jackdaw fingers.” 

“You’re very sure it’s ‘that crowd,’ ” said Mellor pensively. 

“I’d bet on it,” said Ambrose. 

“Miss Herring,” said Mellor, “I wonder if there is anything 
else missing?” 

Nothing else seemed to h<ivc vanished. The flat was littered 
with small objects of slight value. Snuff bgxes and little 
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patch boxesj— that sort of thing. Gilda said she didn’t notice 
anything else missing. 

“Tnere was some money of mine in the cfes'k there,” she 
added listlessly. “In the top drawer.” 

The* money Was gone. 

“Curious,” said Ambrose, as if l^e wds talking to himself. 

“Not so very,” %aid Mellor sleepily, “murder and theft 
frequently go together. Funny mind— the amateur criminal 
has. Was there any inscription in the clock. Miss Herring?” 

Gilda described an i-tscriptioA and Mellor scribbled in his 
little book. I began to fee' too tired to tiiink any more. My 
eyes wanted to close and I had to stretch them open. Mellor’s 
voice came from far away. 

“Why did you bring this young lady along, Mr. Merriman? 
Not a very pleasant experience for her.” 

“She is indispensable to me,” said Ambrose cheerfully. 
“She is also engaged to me. She is also a friend of Miss 
Herring’s. Any more questions?” 

“No,” said Mellor. 

It scenvd to me that he chuckled suddenly. 

“Well, we won’t worry Miss Herring any more tonight,” 
he added. 

I did open my eyes tlicn. 

“She can't stay licre,” I protested. 

“Don’t worry,” said Ambrose in his most annoyingly 
dictatorial voice. “She is going to stay with Miss Brown.” 

“Excellent,” said Mellor. “I’ll leave a man on duty here 
tonight.” 

“Well, collect whai you need, Gilda, and we’ll get going,” 
said Ambrose. 

“I’d — I’d rather stay here,” said Gilda between her teeth. 

“Well, you’re not going to,” said Ambrose. 

“Better not,” said MeUor sleepily. 

I knev' she wanted to stay on in the hopes that she could 
contact Julian. Little idiot, 1 thought tiredly, doesn’t she know 
that that would be the surest way of linking him up with all 
this? 
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Cliapter Three 


The Parent was marvellous when we got back. He was still 
sitting up, but he had changed into pyjamas and. a dull red 
silk dressing-gown. His hair was sliglitly rumylcd because he 
had stopped poring over his stunif^lbum and was tackling a 
chess problem— an occupation that with him was conducive 
to bad language and tearing of hair. He was also smoking an 
enormous cigar, sure sign of sympathy and anxiety. 

He behaved to Gilda as if the finding of the corp.se of a 
woman she hated in her Hat was really very tiresome, but not 
serious. He ady.sed a nice strong brandy, but Ambrose 
interfered as usual. 

“Cocoa and bed,” he said. 

Ambrose is the only person I know who can intCK upt The 
Parent and get away with it. And also the only person who 
can boss me about and «et away with it. 1 don’t know why, 
because he’s not what one would call a tbreeful character, 
not obviously anyway. People frequently make the mistake of 
thinking they can push him around and the result leaves them 
disgruntled and bewildered. 

“Go on, moppet,” he added to me. “Make her cocoa and 
send her to bed. I want to talk to your papa.” 

Gilda went quite meekly. I think she was absolutely ex- 
hausted, and beyond thinking. I pushed her into the spare 
room which is always ready for visitors, because The Parent 
has a lot of old seafaring pals who turn up IVom the Arctic 
regions or the tropics carrying strange trophies for his 
approval. Sometimes they stay for weeks, (jilda undresse ! in 
a trance and tumbled into bed and 1 didn’t bother to make 
the cocoa because she fell asleep straight away. But I loresaw 
an awful lot ol trouble with her when she woke up. . . . She’d 
want to go chasing roundfciftcr Julian, and 1 was quite certain 
that Antbrose wouldn’t let ncr. 

Just as J was going to bed inysclf (which I was doing because 
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although I wasn’t siccpy any longer, f wasn’t going to let 
Ambrose think 1 was interested in his conversation with The 
Parenf), the front door bell rang. It give me ^‘awfiri shock. 
For one wild moment 1 had the awful thought that Inspector 
Mellor, had decided that Gilda had committed murder and 
had come round to arrest her, so I hurried into my black 
woollen housecoat r^id went down’to find out what it was. 

Ambrose looked at me with a slckeningly superior smile. 
It wasn’t Mellor who had arrived, but Gull. 

“Curiosity killed the cat,’’ saicj Ambrose. 

I made my most hideous face at him, but privately, because 
Gull was looking so shakSn and worried that I felt Ambrose 
was carrying facctiousncss too far. 

“Why the devil did they choose Gil’s fiat for the scene of 
the crime?’’ si?id Gull, ignoring me completely. “Unless they 
wanted to pin it on her. . . .’’ 

“If you want to know,’’ said Ambrose lazily, “f don’t think 
there was meant to be a crime. Not that soi\ of crime. Vou 
know that crowd. Bunch of small-time crooks and scroungers. 
Quite without any reason for anything they do. They act on 
the spur of the moment. They're rather subhuman. Any ®ne 
of tliem is capable of saying, ‘We're broke, darling, but a 
friend of mine has a Hat and she usually keeps some money 
in it, let’s go and see what can be done.’ ’’ 

The Parent’s face became citoleric. 

“There aren’t people like that,’’ he protested. 

“Oh but there arc,’’ said Gull glumly. 

“Kipling’s Bandar-log,” said Ambrose in a musing voice. 

He frowned slightly is if he was working something out. 

“You’ve hit it,” said Gull harshly. “Fve watched them 
sometimes in pubs and clubs. They gather together and chatter 
in whispers -just like monkeys, and then something alarms 
them, or distracts their attention, and they scatter and go 
whooping oif. Then they rush together again, and one of them 
has succeeded in getting hold of something, and they all look 
at it, and gloat and giggle. It’s probably a ten bob note one of 
them has cadged - or stolen. They live in grubby surroundings, 
and the height of their ambition is to find a sucker who’ll take 
them out and buy them drinks . . . They call it being 
Bohemian^” 
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Something came to me suddenly. That odd nagging little 
worry that had been with me in Gilda’s sitting-room. 

“Ambrose/’ I said, “1 never saw Theo’s bag. . . . Did the 
police take it or something?” 

Then 1 felt suddenly idiotic. It wasn’t so ftlevcr really. If 
whoever it was had 'taken the clock and the money, why 
shouldn’t he take the bag as well? 

But Ambrose nodded thoughtfully. 

“Mellor commented on that,” he said. “And it’s peculiar 
in a way, because I would ,have e^y^ccted him to take the 
cash out of it . . . but to leave the bag. I cfon’t know why, 
except that the bag itself was a personal thing to Theo, while 
the clock wasn't. And I ha/e an idea that having murdered 
her, he might be a bit queasy about having her bag.” 

“That’s what I was trying to explain,” said^Gull. “Every- 
thing will be peculiar and apparently pointless, because 
everything they do is pointless really. You’ll find that all 
through, 1 think. Nothing will lead anywhere, because every- 
thing happened on the spur of the moment. Gil’s Hat, for 
instance. Mellor will go round looking for a reason — a motive 
— and he won’t find it.” 

“I’m not so sure,” murmured Ambrose. 

Gull ignored him. 

“Gil’s flat, for instance,” he went on, “Mellor’s bound to 
think they went to her flat for a reason^ and I’m prepared to 
bet they didn’t. My Bandar-log theory again. Their heads came 
together and with a whoop and a screech they started olf 
for Gil’s flat, and if — as might well have happened, .some- 
thing occurred to distract their attention on the way, if 
someone had met them and said, ‘Come to a party,’ with 
another whoop and screech they’d have bounded olf in that 
direction.” 

“They don’t bound, they scuttle,” said Ambrose. “Insect 
life in a way. . . .” 

“It sounds nightmareish,” I said. 

“It is nightmarish,” said Gull grimly. “It’ll get more 
nightmarish.” 

Ambrose looked at him thoughtfully, but said nothing. 

“Wcjl, it’s nothing to do with Gilda,” said Xhc Parent 
aggressively. 
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“Except,” said Ambrose gently, “tKat Gilda has got the 
wind-up lha’t it might have been Julian.” 

Thtrc was a flat little silence,' then The Parent snofted. 

“Julian Cleghorn?” he- demanded. “You’r^ not trying to 
tell mf that yt'ung Cleghorn has got himself mixed up with 
people like — like these Bandar-log? 0£ course I know he’s a 
bit of a young fool,. . . but . . .” 

His voice trailed away and he puffed furiously at his cigar. 

1 knew exactly how he felt. He’d known Julian’s people, 
and they had been a naval family. Julian had been in the 
R.N.V.R. during the tvar, and The Parent simply refuses 
to believe that anyone wl*,(j has served with the Navy could 
really become a scrounging bad type. It’s a religion with 
him. 

“ ’Fraid so,«” said Ambrose apologetically. 

“Good God!” said The Parent in a stunned voice. 

There was another silence. 

“1 don’t see why they should think he had anything to« do 
with it,” said The Parent at last. 

“He’d a key to Gilda’s flat,” said Ambrose in a carefully 
dispassionate voice. “Gilda’s an idiot, of course. She let Jiim 
have it for some silly reason or other. She’s got some hazy, 
protective feeling about him . . . Snd wanted him to feel 
that he always had a haven to come to. And— of course — 
he’s been around with Thco Nineveh a lot since he came into 
that legacy.” 

“But you don't believe he did it, do you, Ambrose?” urged 
The Parent stubbornly. 

“I don’t think anything at the moment,” said Ambrose 
unhelpfully, “and it’s too late to do anything about it tonight. 
1 need some sleep. Come on. Gull, we’d better leave the 
unfortunate Browns to get some sleep.” 

Without warning I burst into tears. I can’t think why. I’m 
not at all given to tears and I suppose I was just too tired or 
something. 

Ambrose stared at me in a shocked way, and then suddenly 
put his arm round my shoulder, and said, “My poor little 
sweet, don’t cry. What on earth are you crying about?” 

The Parent got well into his stfiSe and boomed furiously, 
“What oA earth do you think the child is? A moron? A robot? 
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You drag her round and involve her in murder and sudden 
death? I’ve had enough of it . . . quite enough. . . 

“It’s dll ri^^,’’ I sobbed. “It’s all right really. Only I* don’t 
want it to be Julian. ... I knew him when he was a little 
boy. . . .’’ 

Gull said nothing. He looked oddly uncomfortable and 
grim, and as 1 mopped my eyes I knew just what he was 
feeling. He wanted it to be Julian. He wanted it to be Julian 
so that once and for all Gilda would be free of Julian and all 
the dangerous tilings that Jqlian megnt. I could understand 
him feeling like that, but I was determine<f to help Gilda 
prove it wasn’t so. That’s what she would be doing the moment 
she woke up, and whether Ambrose approved or not, I was 
going to help her. 

When Gilda woke up next morning, she was simply wonder- 
fully calm. She was terribly polite to The Parent and apolo- 
gised with a queer formality for having been such a nuisance 
and all that. She didn’t mention Thco — or Julian. But she 
had a battened-down look, and 1 knew that inside jjer was a 
terror that might overwhelm her any moment. She wanted to 
see Julian. More than anything in the world did she want to 
see Julian. She was quite sure that the instant she saw him 
she would know for certain whether he had had anything to 
do with Theo Nineveh’s death or not. 1 knew she felt that, 
because it was exactly what 1 should have felt if I had been 
in her place and Ambrose had been in Julian’s. 

She came down and sat in our small morning-room, which 
is really rather nice, though I say it myself. It looks out on 
to a sm^ll paved garden with a sycamore tree growing in it. 
Our Siamese cat, called Gluckstein, 1 don’t know why — 
Ambrose christened him that — sat by the sycamore and 
observed the world through empty blue eyes, studiously 
ignoring the challenge of a battle-scarred black tom that 
crouched on the wall. There are stone-coloured walls and a 
stone-coloured carpet, and over the mantelpiece is Tony 
Crane’s painting of an Italian market, all blues and reds and 
greens and a blaze of sunlight. It really is a nice room and 
sort of relaxing. 

“Delia,’’ said Gilda suddenly, “I can’t stay here. I’ve got 
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to see Julian through this rotten thing, and it might drag you 
and your father into all kinds of beastly things.” 

‘‘Ht’ll see himself through,” I said in what I meant to be a 
brisk common-sense tone. 

She ^hook her head sadly, and with a look of tired wisdom. 

“It’s no good,” she said. “There’ll » be mud scattered all 
round . . . and it’ll, spatter you, you’ll be dragged into the 
inquest, you’ll be asked questions. It’ll seem as if you and 
Ambrose had been mixed up with — with the Nineveh crowd.” 

“I know,” I said, “but wait^till we hear what Ambrose 
says. You’d — y6u’d do much better to leave the whole thing 
to Ambrose and — and the’ police. Truly.” 

I had to say all that, because it was sense and it was what 
Ambrose would expect me to say, but I knew it was no good. 
Gilda wouldn^t listen, any more than 1 would in her place. 

“You’ll be haunted by detectives,” said Gilda gloomily. 
“But I can’t go back to that flat.” 

“Well, stay for a few days,” I urged her. 

She shook her head restlessly. “1 can’t,” she insisted. “I’d 
go crazy. I don’t want to be rude.” 

“Look here,” I said, “I’m on your side. I’ll help you. Jt’ll 
be much better if we try together.” 

1 hadn’t meant to say it. It just ca'me out, and I knew that 
Ambrose and The Parent would be livid if they knew, but I 
had to do it. 

Gilda was silent for a moment or two. She was concen- 
trating so much that she almost squinted. 1 suppose she 
simply couldn’t make up her mind whether to trust me or 
not, and I didn’t blame her. It was perfectly obvious that no 
one with any sense would encourage her, and that Ambrose 
and The Parent would certainly not allow me to get mixed 
up in it. And that 1 might easily give way to Ambrose, and 
incidentally give her away too. But in this case I didn’t believe 
that Ambrose was right. He always says that one must not 
allow emotion to obstruct judgment. But that can be carried 
too far, and it’s a very masculine idea anyway. 

“Can I telephone?” asked Gilda suddenly. 

“Of course,” I told her. 

She hesitated. 

“Listen',” she said breathlessly, “I know you’ll understand. 
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. . . I can’t tell Gull or Ambrose, because they wouldn’t at 
all.” 

“WelH nUr^v,” I said. 

I felt a bit bothered because, of course, I was letting Ambrose 
down in a way ; on the other hand, I had to ‘help GiWa and 
keep her confidence. One thing 1 was sure of, and that was 
she’d get into some really horrible mess if she went off on 
her own. 

“Well,” said Gilda miserably, “Julian’s living in a perfectly 
foul set-up. It’s an old house in Kensington and it’s run by 
an awful old man who calls l^imself The Captain.’ It’s more 
like Dickens’s description of* Fagfn’s den than anyone can 
imagine. And the Captain is like a purple-faced, fat Fagin 
with a military moustache!” 

Just for a moment she snapped into vi^ur with that 
description of the Captain, and in spite of everything I 
giggled. 

‘‘Have you ever been there?” 1 asked. 

“I have,” she said bitterly. “Oh, I expect you’ll think me a 
weak fool, but I had a sort of thing about being responsible 
for. Julian . . . and 1 went there to — to show him I wasn’t 
just being unreasonable and critical. ... He rationalises 
about it, Delia. Sometimes he’s Baudelaire seeking the stars 
through squalor and filth . . . and sometimes he’s the poet 
in Crime and Punishment'. He simply is out of reality. 

“There’s a telephone there,” she added, “though no 
bathroom. . . .” 

“Darling,” I said, “don’t worry too much. Ambrose, you 
know, is on our side.” 

“I was only wondering,” said Gilda, “if I ought to tele- 
phone. I mean — suppose the line is tapped. I mean it might be.” 

“1 shouldn’t think so,” I said, rather pompously I suppose, 
rather pleased with myself for being so matter-of-fact. “And 
anyway, there’s nothing wrong with ringing up and asking 
him to meet you. That’s not compromising.” 

“No — it’s not, is it?” said Gilda with enthusiasm. 

She went off to telephone in the hall and came back looking 
worried to say that Julian wasn’t there and hadn’t been in 
all night. 

I di<5n’t like that, and it suddenly occurred to mrf that there 
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was no ment’on of the murder in the morning papers ... so 
— so there was no reason for Julian to know about it unless 
. . . well, unless! But I didn’t say anything likf^that to Gilda. 

. . . If it hadn’t occurred to her, then there vJ^as no point in 
giving her more to worry about. 

The telephone rang suddenly and £ went to answer it, 
because Hester, our daily, doesn’t hold with the telephone, 
and The Parent spends his mornings in splendid isolation 
writing his book on archaeology, 'about which he has all sorts 
of theories whicji are to.tally opposed to the theories of all 
practising archaeologists. 

It was actually Julian at the other end of the line. He sounded 
pompous and superior, but I remembered that when he was a 
small boy he’d been like that when he’d done something 
stupid and was‘ scared someone had found out. 

“Hullo, Delia,’’ he said. “Long time no see. ... Is Gilda 
with you by any chance?’’ 

“By a curious chance she is,” I said politely. “But why did 
you imagine she was?” 

“Oh,” he said casually, “I’ve been ringing all the places I 
could think of where she might be, and you came into iny 
head.” 

“Oh,” I said thoughtfully. “Well, I’ll see if she wants to 
talk to you.” 

“Don’t bother,” he said carelessly. “Just tell her to come 
along and meet me in the usual joint off Wine Street, will 
you? Tell her it’s important.” 

The telephone clicked off. I stood there for a moment or 
two feeling most peculiar. It was a long time since I had seen 
Julian, and I wondered whether he always conducted his 
telephone conversations in such a lordly and abrupt manner, 
and why on earth Gilda or anyone else put up with it. I mean, 
Ambrose can be maddening and bossy — but he has some 
manners, and doesn’t take me for granted. 

I went back and reported to Gilda, and a brilliant colour 
swam into her cheeks and she began to gather up her bag 
and show signs of bolting off without even a coat. 

“Hi! — hold on,” I said. “You need a coat, and I’m coming 
with you.” 

She weril more scarlet than ever. 
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“I’d rather go alone,” she said. 

“Listen,” I told her, “if you do, I know where you’re^going, 
and I’ll comS lifter you anyway. Don’t be an ass. Two heads 
are better than'one, and all that. ...” 

I wasn’t sure whether I was really doing th% right thing or 
not, but 1 was fairly certain Ambrose wouldn’t want her 
meeting Julian alone and perhaps being persuaded into some- 
thing absolutely hopeless, so I stuck to it, and Gilda gave way 
with a bad grace. 

She went upstairs to get her coat,»and I fpund Hester and 
told her I was going shopping ig case either The Parent or 
Ambrose enquired for me. 

When Gilda came downstairs again she had put on some 
make-up and looked fairly well integrated, and as either going 
in a bus or walking is sheer murder to the nerves when there’s 
a crisis on, I went wild and took a taxi. 
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Chapter Four* 

Julian was sitting in a corner of a small cafe. It was an artsy- 
crafty little place and phoney. Bad pictures by bad painters 
hung on the walls \fith optimistic price labels stuck in the right- 
hand corners. The proprietr*? wore a smock and had her hair 
cut like an Italian urchin. There were scruffy little blondes 
wearing sandals who acted as waitresses. Their lustreless 
yellow hair hung down to their overall collars in a cut that 
was neither a bob nor a Veronica Lake style — just nothing at 
all. They looked like peroxided Bisto kids. A pallid young 
man wearing a grubby shirt and blue cotton pants that looked 
as if they had been soaked in oil and then dragged along a 
dirty road sat with a thunderous looking brunette in another 
corner. The^ seemed to know Julian and kept glancing at higa 
inquisitively, but he was pretending to be absorbed in a 
newspaper and not to know they were there. 

“Hullo, Julian,” said Gilda nervously. 

He put down the paper pompously. 

“Hullo, Gil,^’ he said, and gave what we used to call his 
cat’s smile when he was small. 

Then Ije saw me and his eyes flickered. 

“And DeliaV' he said unctuously. “But how delightful,” 

He looked much the same as I remembered him, only his 
eyes were rather tired and popped out a bit as they always did 
when he was nervy. His hair was like the hair on Greek statues, 
falling in thick curls all over his head, and it needed cutting. 
He managed to produce his noted puckish smile. It had once 
been quite unself-conscious and spontaneous, but now I 
guessed he used it deliberately. Probably because he’d been 
told it was fascinating, but it had lost its charm — for me 
anyway, 

“Have some coffee,” he said. 

“Look, Julian,” said Gilda in a low voice, “I didn’t come 
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out just to sit in this dreary little hole and feifce with you. I 
can’t stand it here, let’s go somewhere and have a drink.” 

He^ut a prim look. • 

“I haven’t’tany money,” he said, “I can’t afford to go to 
better places.” 

“The coffee here,’’ said Gilda in a goaded voice, “is more 
expensive than Lyons and not so good.” 

He gave his cat’s smile again and I knew that he used this 
sort of irrelevance as a weapon against Gilda and that she 
never failed to react in the way he wanted. She was on the 
defensive immediately, just becau^ she hid some money of 
her own. 

“We’ll go and have a drink,” I said firmly. 

“You’ll have to pay, darling Delia,” said Julian, but there 
was a hunted look about him in spite of <he flippant im- 
pertinence. 

As he went out the proprietress smiled at him in a knowing 
way. 

“Good-bye now, Julian pet,” she said. “What a life, isn’t 
it?” 

The scruffy little girls smirked and the pallid ‘young man 
gave a loud snort. 

“For heaven’s sake,” said Gilda when we got out of the 
place, “how can you stand it?” 

“Beggars,” said Julisfn, looking at me sideways and manag- 
ing his puckish grin again, “can’t be choosers.” 

It was obvious that he could always put Gilda off balance, 
and she went to pieces when she tried to cope with him. She 
did it again. 

“Oh, be quiet,” she said in a strained voice. “We’ve got to 
talk, ^hat about Theo?” 

We were walking along a little street with gay houses and 
window boxes and a self-conscious air of, “What a fascinating, 
Bohemian little street I am.” Sunshine fell in slants of gohi 
and made blue shadows on the pavement. 

“Oh, yes,” said Julian in a thin quiet voice. “Theo! Someone 
strangled her, didn’t they? In your flat, Gil?” 

“Yes, Julian,” said Gilda. 

“I didn’t do it, Gilda ” he said in that thin voice. “I didn’t 
do it'.” 
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Gilda half Sj^opped and then walked on. 

“How did you know, Julian?” I asked steadily. “How did 
you kndw? It isn’t in the papers yet!” 

“Julian. . . .” said Gilda in a dead, stricken voice and I 
could have kicked myself. 

But all he did was give his cat smile. 

“What an unpleasant mind you have,” he said. “If you 
must know, Paul Nineveh was naturally informed of his 
wife’s death. ... He doesn’t like me. He seems to think I did 
it. There are quite a lot of people who don’t like me, Gilda.” 

I knew it was pat on, it was a bid for sympathy, but that 
didn’t stop a wave of pity gbing' through me. He looked so 
young and there was always something of little boy lost 
about him. . . . 

But it had ar, appalling effect on Gilda. I suppose it was 
sheer relief at finding he had a real reason for knowing about 
Theo, but suddenly she stopped dead and began telling him 
everything that must have rankled inside her for months. 

“I thought you said they all liked you so much,” she said 
hysterically. “I remember when we smashed up and you went 
olf with thifi ghastly crowd of scroungers and petty spivs, you 
said so proudly. They like me,’ and I told you they only 
bothered with you because you had some money . . . and 
now you see. Now. . . .” 

“Gilda!” I said quickly. “Don’t!” 

Julian’s face had gone pinched and contemptuous, but hurt 
and uncertain all the same. 

“Let’s go back to my place,” I urged. “We can talk 
there. . '. .” 

“We’ve been followed,” said Julian suddenly and he went 
white as a bone. “Don’t look round like that, you idiot.*’ 

“There’s only one man,” I began, “and he doesn’t 
look . . .” 

“1 know a bull when I see one,” said Julian furiously. 
“Come on — let’s go.” 

“A what?” echoed Gilda dumbly. 

“Gestapo, a dick, a detective,” said Julian in a frightened, 
aggressive voice. 

“Oh,” said Gilda helplessly, “v/IIat a beastly way of 
talking.” 

T.B-L.M. — 2 
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“For heaven’s sake,” said Julian, “don’t be so South 
Kensington.” 

There it was again with, both of them — veering cfF into 
non-essentialsl What on earth did it matter 'what Julian called 
detectives, when he might be suspected of murder. Still, I did 
get a sense of shocked surprise. What I mean is that young 
men with whom you have been brought up oughtn’t to have 
attitudes of mind or use phrases that were — well — to be 
snobbish, out of his social standing. And the way Julian said 
‘bull’ was so horribly natural, and one had the idea that only 
people who were definitely the Criminal classes used that 
sort of thieves’ cant. And b^Tsidts, I didn’t want to believe it. 
One simply wasn’t shadowed by the police. The Parent would 
be furious . . . and Ambrose. . . . Well, Ambrose would be 
abominably patronising and I told you so. 

There was a taxi cruising past the end of the street and I 
hailed it and told it to go to the Ritz. Why the Ritz came into 
my head I simply don’t know, unless I felt that at a place like 
that policemen would not be allowed in. 

But I’d been right about going there. In its vast and shadowed 
space one could sit and talk with a sense of complete 
privacy. 

“Prodigiously expersive,” said Julian affectedly, and his 
eyes popped more than ever. 

Then he changed ro’ind and collapsed into fatigue and 
pallor. 

“Gilda,” he said, “I think I’m going mad.” 

A cold, logical side of me thought — “That won’t help you, 
my poor Julian. Too many people have thought il was a 
good thing to be mad when they were in a bad jam.” 

“Julian,” said Gilda slowly, “where’s the key of my flat?” 

“I’ve lost it,” he mumbled. 

“When did you lose it?” she insisted. 

“I don’t know,” he said and moved his head from side to 
side with a frightening effect of fear. 

“Julian!” persisted Gilda. 

“I haven’t an idea,” he mumbled. “Any of them might 
have pinched it.” He looked at me. “You know what they 
are.” 

“I don’t know what they are,” I said unhappily., 
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But Gilda h\id her mind fixed on one thing only, and that 
was wh|it had happened last night. 

“This is serious,” she persisted and sounddd* bossy and 
almost nagging. “Have you got an alibi for last* night?” 

Julian said afmost under his breath, “No — I was with 
her . . . most of the evening.” * 

“Oh, Julian,” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, God, it’s ghastly,” he said. “When 1 heard about it, 
1 felt sick. They all think it was me, or pretend to think so. 
And one of thern^ . . st«»le that Jcey. They’d steal anything. 
It’s like living in a monkey li^use.” 

It wasn’t any good saying, “Then why did you go on living 
there?” He’d obviously thought it so Bohemian and exciting — 
so colourful. And now this. If only he hadn’t looked so young. 

He went on talking like that for some minutes . . . about 
how untrustworthy his companions were, and how greedy, and 
how they scrounged. It was all too awful and what was he to 
do. He was so full of self-pity that my own sympathy began 
to fade a little. Then with the most amazing egoism . , . 

“Isn’t tlwt house of yours free now?” he said. “You only let 
it for six months, didn’t you?” - 

“Yes,” said Gilda slowly. 

He was silent for a minute and then smiled. 

“We’ll go back there,” he announc;pd. “I can rent a room 
from you for a few weeks, until this is over. I’ve still got some 
money left and — I’m awfully fond of you really.” 

It felt as if my jaw had dropped from sheer astonishment. 
1 could hardly believe I’d heard him say that. I remembered 
when Julian had walked out on Gilda, of her pain and his 
bland indifference. And of things Gilda had told me wh«n she 
was absolutely lost . . . how he’d jibed at her house and her 
dull life . . . and said he wanted freedom and a ‘classic purity’ 
towards life. And now here he was not caring tuppence that it 
must have been the most appalling shock for her finding Theo 
Nineveh in her flat . . . just full of egoism and self-pity. And 
now she was to move back into her house and provide a haven 
for him, start all over again looking after him and bolstering 
him up. It was rather frightening meeting an ego so large and 
relentless and really rather stupid. Bfit perhaps all overgrown 
egos are stupid. . . . 
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“You see,” he went on eagerly, not even noticing that Gilda 
had npt spoken, “we can be together and private, ^ind we 
can discuss tilings and I can work everytliing out. They don’t 
like me, Gil, and they’ll try and pin this on me.” 

“Julian,” said Gilda urgently, “when did you leave Theo 
last night?” 

He shrugged impatiently. 

“I’m not sure. I’ll have to work it out,” he said. “You know 
what it is, one goes round and has a drink here and there and 
meets people . . . and Theo.dashes -dff with .someone, but you 
don’t notice the time.” 

“Well, who did she dash off with?” I asked. 

He looked at me with positive dislike. 

“I didn’t notice,” he said. “She means _ nothing to me. 
Why should I notice who she goes off with?” 

“Julian,” said Gilda desperately, “you’ll have to be more 
precise. They’ll ask you all sorts of questions.” 

“I know,” he said impatiently, “that’s why I’ve got to be 
with you, Gil. Then 1 can relax and think. I’ve got to be with 
someone 1 can trust.” 

‘She was like a rabbit in front of a snake. I saw her giving 
way inside her, I saw 5 ,he was glad he wanted it to be like that. 

“All right, I’ll move back,” she said slowly. 

“Good,” said Julian^ and immediately became alert and 
almost gay now that he had got his own way. “Come on, we’d 
better get busy. We’ll go round to the agent and get the keys 
and then we’ll get some food in and then we can talk. Come 
on, this place gives me claustrophobia.” 

They neither of them took the slightest notice of me and 
Gilda‘«got up like an automaton. Well — I thought grimly — 
this will teach me to think I know how to manage people . . . 
or anything at all, and I only hope Ambrose never hears of it. 

Coming back into the sunlight, it was as if one had been in 
an aquarium, dim and cool and silent. The light was dazzling 
and the roar of the traffic seemed to plunge at me. 

Then I heard a gentle, velvety voice saying : “Good morning. 
Miss Herring, good morning, Mr. Cleghorn.” 

My heart did a lurcffing drop. 

“Good morning. Miss Brown,” said the velvety voice. 

“Good morning,” I said coldly. 
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Pennell wa.^ with him. He stood there looking impassive and 
wary. 

“Mrt Cleghorn,” said Mellor, “I must ask yoijto come with 
us. There are sortie questions we would like to«ask you.” 

It was all ver]i quiet and unobtrusive, but there was a police 
car drawn up by the curb with a uniformed driver, and I was 
sure it wasn’t just for questioning. They had made up their 
minds. They’d found out something. 

Julian began to expostulate in a silly high-pitched voice. 

“Now, Mr. Cleghorn,” said Mellor suavely, “think of the 
ladies. We don't Want a sfcene. . . .” 

Julian crumpled up. He %agged, and I felt sick with pity for 
Gilda. 

Pennell caught Julian as he crumpled and helped him into 
the police car. 

“You've got a friend here, Miss Herring,” said Mellor with 
an awful, impeccable courtesy. “Don’t worry. He’ll have every 
chance to prove himself in the clear.” 

“Gilda,” Julian screamed from the car, “get me a lawyer. 
Do something.” 

“I will,*' said Gilda huskily, “I’ll do anything. Oh, Julian, 
Julian. . . .” 

Mellor got into the car and it slid away. Then I felt a hand 
on my arm and turned and saw Ambrose. 

“Why didn’t you do something?” l»said furiously. 

He paid no attention to me at all, except to glance at me 
with a severe, bored look. It was to Gilda he spoke. 

“Hold up, Gil,” he said kindly, “we’ll get a lawyer and all 
the doings. Not to panic.” 

“What are you doing here?” she said in a dazed way. 

“Well — ” said Ambrose, “1 suppose you might say tlrat I’ve 
been keeping tabs. 1 thought I’d better be on hand. Let’s get a 
taxi and go home.” 

“So we were being followed,” I said stupidly. 

“Obviously,” said Ambrose coldly. “1 thought I could rely 
on you to use your brains, my poppet, and keep Gil out of 
the way, but I suppose you had a fit of sensation hunting.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” I said indignantly, but he wasn’t 
listening, and I knew it wasn’t an)( ^ood arguing with him 
now. 
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He waved his stick at a prowling taxi, han'ied Gilda in, 
stood back for me to get in unaided, and then got in himself 
and slammec'. the door. 

He told therman where to go and then looked at Gilda who 
was sitting bolt upright with tears streaming down her face. 

“Julian was for it,” he said gently. “You must have known 
that, Gil dear. He’s not a popular chap and the whole lot had 
got the wind up. So they threw him to the wolves . . . but he 
may be able to clear himself at once. They haven’t arrested 
him, you know.” 

What struck me most f6rcibly dfe the t9xi moved on was 
that the traffic was still roaring ty and people were walking 
about and talking. Somehow there ought to have been silence. 
People just couldn’t be arrested for murder and no one notice 
it at all. Because, of course, no matter what Ambrose said, 
he was as good as arrested. Just like all the men you read 
about in the papers. “A man went to the police station as it 
Was thought he could help the police with their enquiries.” 
They hardly ever came out again. 
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Chapter Five 


When we got home Gilda came out of the coma in which she 
had sat in the tax^ As sogn as we^ot inside the house she said 
to Ambrose coldly : 

“I want to get hold of Gull. He will get a lawyer and all 
that sort of thing for me. It’s quite plain to me that you are 
working with the police.” 

“Really . . .** I began, but Ambrose interrupted quite 
firmly. 

“Shut up, Delia,” he said. “You’ve done enough for one 
day. All right, Gil, as a matter of fact Gull will be along any 
minute now. 1 got him at his paper while you were all sitting 
in the Rit^. Arrange what you like with him.” 

It’s very annoying the way Ambrose can make me 4^3el 
small. I mean he was being quite unjust, because after all it 
wasn’t my fault that the police had*been following Julian 
round, and if he knew all about it,^then the least he could 
have done was come into the Ritz and warn us. And I intended 
to tell him just that the moment I got a chance to be alone 
with him. 

“And.” said Gilda in a choked voice, “I’m going to do 
what Julian asked me to. I’m going back to live in my own 
house. 1 don’t care what any of you say.” 

“All right, my dear,” said Ambrose. 

“And I’m going straight away,” she went on. “You can tell 
Gull where to find me. He can bring my things. I’ll be at my 
hou.se.” 

She walked straight out of the front door and left me with 
Ambrose, who was regarding me with an affectionate and 
maddening sympathy. 

“Bit the hand that fed it,” he observed. 

“But she’s mad,” I stuttered. 

“Gull erfn cope with her,” said Ambrose indifferently. 
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“She’s as egoistic as her friend Julian. Come along into the 
mornin^-roon and cool down.” 

In the moVmng-room I did cool down. I saw plainly that it 
had really heed a bit ridiculous of me to think I could manage 
Gilda and Julian. I didn’t know either of thdm well enough, 
but I did think Ambfose might have telephoned me and told 
me what was'going on. 

He’d flopped down into a chair with his legs stretched out 
in front of him and his hands in his trouser pockets. He 
began to whistle softly whilp he staged out ,of the window. It 
was never any good trying to tglk to him when he was like 
that, so I went and fetched The Parent’s best sherry and 
poured him out a glass. 

But he continued to whistle and stare out of the window 
until Gull arrived, and then he sat up and fook an interest 
in the sherry. 

It seemed that Gull also had been ‘keeping tabs.’ He had 
strolled into the Captain’s place after he had left us, and 
found it like an ants’ nest that had been stirred up. They were 
scurrying round and getting rid of things that should not have 
been there, and they all had the most ghastly wind up. 

He heard about Gilda without showing any great surprise, 
and merely shrugged. 

“I’ll go along and see what she’s up to later,” he said to 
Ambrose. “In the meantime I got on to Macklin this morning, 
and if they do charge Julian with this, then the Morning Crier 
will put up the cash for his defence.” 

In the clear light in the morning-room I could see Gull 
clearly. I hadn’t looked at him properly before. The scar on 
the left side of his face showed up badly and made a pucker 
at the side of his eye. Usually he sat so that you could not 
see it. He had an attraction that is difficult to explain. Perhaps 
it was his voice, which was gentle but with a hard edge; or the 
flicker of a grin that touched his lips at the most unexpected 
moments. 

It did now. 

“We’ve got to take this impersonally,” he said as if excusing 
himself. 

“1 agree,” said Ambrose. “That’s why I object to Delia 
barging in and trying to be the heroic friend.” 
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“I think I am taking it impersonally,” I objected. ‘‘I just 
think Julian didn’t do it, if you want to know. But it’s not 
becaus^ it’s Julian. I can’t tell you why. I’m evelu prepared to 
admit that in certain circumstances Julian might be capable 
of doing it, bufehe didn’t. So why has Mellor, who seems to 
me to be quite a competent policeman, arrested him?” 

Ambrose chuckled. 

“Mellor isn’t gifted with feminine intuition,” he told me. 
“However, that was a beautiful speech. Now I’ll tell you — 
Mellor has quite enough grounds to make an arrest. Julian 
was out with TheT) last ifight. Everyone knows he had a key 
to Gilda’s flat, because beitf^ what he is, he told people so. 
Theo, last night, according to people who saw her, was more 
than usually herself, which is to say she was slightly tight and 
out for trouble* Boon companions have informed the police 
that everyone in that crowd was broke, which is not unusual, 
and Theo tried to make Julian cash a cheque. He wouldn’t. It 
appears that he is incredibly mean in some ways. As erne 
charming lad said : ‘If Cleghorn put his hand into his pocket, 
moths would fly out.’ ” 

Gull frSwned. 

“I know,” he said, “I’ve seen him about a lot and he is like 
that. But to be fair I think it’s part of his weakness. He wants 
to be thought strong-minded, and by refusing people he 
thought he showed a superiority ... he scored off life.” 

Ambrose grinned amiably. 

“All right,” he said, “I appreciate your wish to be absolutely 
fair and say all you can in favour of the accused . . . but it’s 
not relevant, except in so far that as a result Theo suggested 
that there might be a drink in Gilda’s flat. And added for 
everyone to hear that Gilda wouldn’t make a fuss about 
anything Julian did, and that they might go along and collect 
a bottle. . . . Julian, according to the others, put on his 
potty look, and off they went.” 

“I’ve never been quite sure,” said Gull, “whether that potty 
look is completely assumed, or whether it’s real.” 

“How do you know about Julian’s potty look?” I asked. 
“I think it’s real. It used to come ijver him when he was 
a kid and anything happened that* excited or embarrassed 
him.” 


T.B-L.M. — 2 * 
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“Deir Delia,” said Gull, “in the course of my nights and 
days I see quj.te a lot of the Bandar-log. I’ve seen quit^e a lot 
of Julidn. OdUly enough, knowing that Gilda cherished him, 
1 have on occasions kept him out of trouble. It’s a pity I 
wasn’t around last night.” 

“He must have been potty,” 1 said. 

“Yes,” said Ambrose. “Potty — but not all that potty. It was 
pretty low — and remember I also have known Julian off and 
on since he was a kid! When he’s doing something that he 
knows is low, he puts on pottiness as^a kind of alibi.” 

“The Macnaghten ruling, ’\murmured Gull. 

“But he didn’t kill her,” I said’^cfostinately. 

I don’t know why I was so sure, but I was. 

“Well . . .” said Ambrose, lying back in his chair again. 
We have this. . . . Mellor has this. Julian, w^io is known to 
be peculiar, almost potty (he batted some girl on the head a 
few weeks ago and sent her flying down a flight of stairs just 
bdbause she was a little insistent about something), goes off 
with Theo, who is a provocative and unpredictable creature. 
He goes to Gilda’s flat with her with the intention of bringing 
back a bottle or two of Gilda’s gin or whisky for the Bandar- 
log and Theo to drink. He is seen later looking pottier than 
ever around the Captain’s place, and when asked where 
Theo is, he says he doesn’t know and cares less. Paul Nineveh 
has told the police he thinks Julian has done it. ... He says 
that Julian is violent and unpredictable. And another tenant 
in that block of flats remembers seeing Julian at about ten 
o’clock running madly along the corridor and down the stairs. 
He says Julian looked quite demented. Julian’s finger-prints 
are all,over the place . . . and there we have it.” 

Gull said nothing. 

“Can’t we do something?” 1 urged. 

“We’d better do something,” said Ambrose grimly. “Be- 
cause there is one other thing. It may appeal to you. Gull. 
There was only one plain ’print on the wireless tuner and that 
was Gilda’s. Now Gilda was very late coming to the Billhook 
and it is well known how she loathed Theo Nineveh. . . . 
You can take it for a certainty that Mellor will want to know 
where, she was before slifc arrived — and whether she left the 
wireless on when she left her flat.” 
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“But that’s damn nonsense,” said Gull angrily. "We know 
that Julian went with Theo to the flat.” 

“And left it before or about ten o’clock,” sfid Athbrose. 
“Gilda did not arrive at the Billhook until half-past ten. Her 
flat is only teif minutes away from the Billhook. ... If 
Julian can clear himself, Gilda is at least^uspect.” 

“Then let him hang and be damned,” said Gull. 

Ambrose shook his head. 

“Sorry,” he said, “that won’t do. And has it occurred to 
you that Gilda, Ijeing ir^ the in^tuated and neurotic state 
she is in, is quite capable of.takjng the rap if it is going to 
save Julian?” 

“I think,” said Gull morosely, “we’ll go down to the 
solicitors Macklin has hired, and get very busy.” 

“1 don’t thinl?,” said Ambrose thoughtfully, “that Mellor’s 
case is strong enough for a charge yet — unless Julian makes 
some statement that justifies it.” 

“The trouble with that young man is that he thinks himsdlf 
clever,” said Gull. “He thinks he’s smart. He’ll talk himself 
into trouble. Let’s go. We’ll snatch some lunch on the way.” 

The solicitors were very impressive and efficient. They were 
criminal lawyers, Ambrose said. Not*criminals themselves, 
1 don’t mean, but they didn’t go in for respectable old- 
fashioned business, but just defendecl burglars and forgers 
and people. 

The firm had a long string of names, but Mr. Pride was 
the one with whom we dealt, and he was quite young and 
horribly exuberant. He shook hands with all of us with all 
the zeal of an American business man and talked ^bout 
Julian as if he was something inanimate, without any will of 
his own. 

“Mellor hasn’t got anything watertight,” he said when 
Ambrose had finished telling him everything. 

“It looks nearly watertight,” said Gull. “Mellor usually 
knows what he’s doing.” 

“I’ll get through and see if they've still got Cleghorn there,” 
said Mr. Pride. “If they have I’ll go straight down and see 
him. Nice lot of pals he seems to hftve — all of ’em eager to 
hand him to the hangman.” 
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It didn’t seem to enter his head that Julian might be inno- 
cent. His wl^le attitude was that, with any luck, h^’ might 
get awSy wfln it. 

Gull said, ‘^Give us some time and with any luck we’ll find 
the chap who did do it.” 

Pride looked hurt ‘and shocked. As if the idea of Julian’s 
being innocent was a disappointment and we were depriving 
him of a really good chess problem. 

He picked up an inter-office phone and told his clerk to 
get through to the police station and find o^it if Mr. Cleghorn 
was still being interrogated,, tht^n put it down and smiled at 
us widely. 

“We’ll have Gibsby-Simonds if we can get him,” he said. 

“If we need him,” said Ambrose amiably. 

I got the impression that he didn’t much li^e Mr. Pride. 

The phone on his deck buzzed and he snatched it up. 

“Well?” he said. “Oh! Right. Tell them I’m coming down. 
Yes — and speak to him if you can. Tell him not to talk till I 
get there.” 

“Yes,” said Gull gloomily. “Stop him making a*^atements. 
He^c the kind who rushes into statements, specially if the 
police seem friendly.” 

“Yes,” said Pride. '“Friendly — with knives. All right. I’ll 
get busy. Where’ll I contact you?” 

“Contact Macklin,” said Gull, “and I’ll contact him.” 
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Chapter Six 


Ambrose took me home and planted me down with instruc- 
tions not to try and be a detective, but to get on with the 
Clavering job. A^art frfim being engaged to him, I act as 
unpaid secretary and genetef stooge. 1 don’t quite know why 
I do this, but I got into the habit of it when I was about 
sixteen and used to think him wonderful in uniform. The 
Clavering job «was dull, but needed concentration. It con- 
sisted of sorting out the muddle he had got his rare stamps 
into, putting them into groups to be checked by Ambrose 
later, and then cataloguing. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked suspiciously. 

He hesitated. 

“Lool^ Delia,” he said, “I don’t want you taking any^part 
in all this. I’ve got an idea that there’s a lot more to it than 
appears at the moment. ... I hope *10 goodness Gull suc- 
ceeds in persuading Gilda not to stay on in that house of 
hers. Anything could be planted on her.” 

“Planted?” I echoed. “But 1 thought . . .” 

“What did you think, my dear nitwit?” asked Ambrose 
blandly. 

“I don’t know,” I told him doubtfully. “I think I got the 
impression from Gilda that — well, Theo makes passes at 
people and that— that ” 

“That Julian was one of those unfortunate people who are 
a bit haywire about that sort of thing and apt to go berserk?” 
Ambrose suggested helpfully. 

“About that,” 1 agreed. 

I wasn’t very clear as to why people should go haywire 
about that sort of thing; it seemed to me that it would be 
quite easy to snub people off . . . bijt Gilda didn’t think so, 
and nor apparently did Ambrose. 

“Well, ^ daresay she’s right,” said Ambrose in his most 
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quelling voice. “So you can see plainly that you don’t want to 
be mixed upjpvith those sort of people, do you?” 

“Nd,” 1 Sai^ crossly, “but then 1 never did want to be mixed 
up with thern in any way. What little I’ve seen of them is 
quite enough.” 

“Well,” said AmbVose abruptly, “if it were as simple as all 
that, just a question of Julian repelling Theo’s advances too 
violently, then it would be grubby and sordid, but simple. 
I’ve an idea it isn’t that way at all. . . .” 

That gave me a small sjiiver do,wn my,.spine, and I said 
meekly, “Then you don’t thjnk it was Julian?” 

“I haven’t any idea at all at tlfe moment,” said Ambrose. 
“I’m going to amble round a bit. You get on with that 
Clavering job.” 

“All right,” I said gloomily, “but 1 feel a bit bothered about 
Gilda — the way she went off, for instance. She’s awfully 
wrought up.” 

* Ambrose grinned suddenly. 

“Don’t worry, my poppet,” he said, “Mellor will soon scare 
her back into the fold ... if not this fold, then t^ljat of the 
Palfers.” 

I rather thought I’d prefer her to go to the Palfers’. Emmie, 
I was sure, could mailage her much better than I could, and 
The Parent would be no help. He’d already retreated back to 
his book, and had probably forgotten all about her. 

I said so and Ambrose nodded. 

“That’s what she’ll probably do,” he said, “as soon as she 
finds that Mellor is likely to make a habit of calling round 
and having little chats with her. By the way. I’ll take you out 
to feyi this evening. Have you got a grubby sweater and a 
pair of those peculiar tight-fitting pantaloons?” 

“I have not,” I said with dignity. 

“Oh well — slacks then,” said Ambrose, “and don’t bother 
to brush your hair too much or anything— we are going among 
strange company. If you look normal, you’ll be a marked 
girl!” 

He went off looking thin and elegant and donnish and at 
the door called back, “<f Gull calls up, take a message.” 


In spite of being determined I couldn’t really concentrate on 
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Clavering. I felt vaguely guilty about Gilda — chiefly because I 
didn’ttreally like her very much. And so I wonlered whether 
I’d tried hard enough to stop her being an idiot ifnd ^ing off 
like that. 

The telephorlb rang about half an hour after Ambrose had 
gone, and it was Ambrose himself, But all he said in a 
sepulchral affected voice, was “Don’t talk to Melllor.” 

“Why should I?” I asked. 

“Just don’t,” said Ambrose. “He may drop round in a snake- 
like friendly way., Just d^n’t be led into a pleasant chat. If he 
wants to know anything about l^st night’s do at the Billhook, 
refer him to me. J ust be y^ur natural muddle-headed self and 
flutter a bit.” 

“Honestly ...” I began, but the telephone clicked off. 

It rang again* about an hour later and this time it was Gull. 
He sounded disgruntled and tired. 

“They’ve charged Julian,” he said. “They found the clock 
and the money in his room. He says they were planted. . 
Where’s Ambrose?” 

“I doq^t know,” I told him. “He’ll be back later. Oh, Gull — 
how frightful. Have you seen Gilda?” 

“I’m with her now,” he said rather grimly. “Don’t worry. 
I’ll look after her. At least the clock artd money business lets 
her right out.” 

Well, that was something, 1 thouglit. He said he’d ring back 
later, and I returned to Clavering and his beastly stamps. I hated 
it all, and the weather had suddenly changed and become 
overcast and rather cold. Also I felt tired and remembered 
that I’d had hardly any sleep last night. 

“Well,” I told myself, “if Mellor has made up his mjpd it’s 
Julian, at least he won’t come round bothering people with 
what Ambrose calls pleasant chats.” 

I gave up Clavering and went upstairs and found a pair of 
slacks that I’d intended sending to the cleaners; I also Ashed 
out an old sweater that I’d used on a Ashing holiday with The 
Parent. I’d look pseudo-Bohemian all right, I decided, and 
tied up my hair in a pony tail with a tartan ribbon, and hoped 
Ambrose would like it. I tried not t» think about Julian. It 
simply didn’t do any good thinking about him, and I got a 
beastly lump inside every time I did so. After all, I may not 
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have liked him much, but I had pulled his hair and once 
screAved up hk ear when we were both kids. 

I weiTi downstairs again and met The Parent coming in from 
a jaunt to the British Museum, He looked at me with a faintly 
surprised air, smiled cheerfully, and said, “Spring cleaning, 
eh?” 

I let it pass. I frankly didn’t feel like going into explanations, 
but it did make me wonder whether I’d achieved quite the 
effect Ambrose meant. The young women in Julian’s milieu 
might prefer make-up to soap and w^ter, bu^ I was pretty sure 
they didn’t look as if thougljts of spring cleaning came into 
their heads. However, it was the V)4st I could do, but I did go 
upstairs again to accentuate the maquillage. By the time I’d 
finished I considered that Theo Nineveh herself had nothing 
on me. 

Ambrose seemed to have much the same idea. He gazed at 
me with a maddening, dubious air, thought for a full minute, 
anil then observed, “There’s no doubt you do things in a very 
whole-hearted way. However, perhaps, it’s just as well . . . 
no one will ever recognise you out of fancy dress.” 

At, that moment The Parent roared from his study. 

“If that’s you, Ambrose, come here a minute, I want to 
show you something.” 

“Sorry,” said Ambrose cheerfully. “No time. I’m taking 
Delia out to dinner.” 

“Nonsense,” roared The Parent, “Delia’s spring cleaning. 
She’s not fit to be seen.” 

“Go on,” said Ambrose, “go and wait in the car. I’ll be 
with you in five minutes.” 

It w^s drizzling with rain when I got into the car, and 
suddenly I didn’t like the idea of the evening at all. It was just 
like when Ambrose took me down to the Grogans’ week-end 
party, and all those unpleasant things had happened ; the poker 
party and the lilies and that woman suddenly having con- 
vulsions and dying. I had a sort of presentiment that things — 
unpleasant things — might easily happen tonight. 

I said so to Ambrose when at last he got away from my 
papa, but he shook his kead firmly. 

“No,” he said. “Don’t«worry. Just keep your ears skinned 
and look beautiful, but dumb. Be South Kensington going 
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Bohemian. You can know about Julian, because/ it’s in the 
paperfi now. Show an infantile, but ghoulish inleVest.” 

He drove off through the rain, down towardi the river and 
stopped outside some big gates that led into a^im courtyard, 
which appeared to be populated with uncouth stone figures. 
One side was quite dark and seemed empty, but the right side 
had a row of windows curtained in scarlet, through which light 
filtered, and past which shadows moved. There was a sound of 
music. 

I remembered ^sudden^ that I hadn’t told Ambrose about 
what Gull had said, and lold hirf quickly. 

“That does let Gilda out, * I repeated at the end. 

“Umph,” said Ambrose. 

“But it must," I insisted. 

All he answdted to that was : “I hope so, my sweet, but I’ve 
an idea that it’s all a bit tricky one way and another.” 

I got positively confused as soon as we got into the big 
studio where the club or whatever it was functioned. It seemed 
much too full, and all the lighting was so very shaded. There 
was a tiar at one end, and a lot of narrow divans ranged along 
the walls, and in the middle of the floor couples were dancing. 
Some shuffled round locked in each other’s arms and seeming 
in a coma, while others wildly jitter-bugged. In the dim lighting 
they all looked rather corpse-like. 

A tall thin man sat at the door beflind a deal table on which 
was a large exercise book, ruled off into columns for members’ 
names, guests’ names and all that. He looked elderly and 
rather sepulchral. 

“Hullo, Merriman,” he said without enthusiasm, “I didn’t 
think this was your, cup of tea. Sleuthing, I suppose.” 

“Just indulging my natural curiosity,” said Ambros'fe. “But 
this nitwit here wanted to see the place. She’d probably like 
to become a member. She paints.” 

He looked at me and became slightly less sepulchral. 

I smiled at him. 1 couldn’t think what else to do, and 
wondered what on earth 1 should say if anyone started talking 
to me about painting. 1 hadn’t any idea how one even began 

He pushed the exercise book over t« Ambrose, who scribbled 
in it nonchalantly and took my arm and removed me into the 
middle of the room where he solemnly danced me over to the 
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bar. Out oftthe corner of my eye I could see the sepulchral man 
poring over ijtk? members’ book, evidently in hopes of decjipher- 
ing my Dama\ rather thought he’d find it difficult. At the best 
of times Ambrose’s writing is difficult and when he scribbles 
it’s unreadable. 

At the bar Ambrose ordered beer, rested his elbow on the 
sloppy surface, and gazed round benignly. I had a distinct 
impression that our arrival was not exactly causing any rejoic- 
ing. People seemed to be very interested, but they didn’t 
actually look at us, only slanted sideways glances. 

Ambrose chuckled suddenly, picked up bo\h our beers, and 
led the way over to one of the divi.ns. It was fairly isolated. 
There was an amorous couple about ten feet away, but no one 
else near. 

“Joke?” I asked. 

He nodded, and looked at a couple who were shuffling past. 
The man was tall and thin and wore a check shirt and blue 
coKon trousers, his lank dark hair fell over his left eyebrow 
and he had an expression of almost imbecilic ecstasy as he 
clasped a small plump blonde firmly to his chest. Her eyes 
were closed and she also looked ecstatic and was clad most 
unsuitably in narrow-legged pants and a thin yellow sweater. 

“Awful,” I said. 

He chuckled again. 

“God bless our police,’' he said. 

“Oh no\" I expostulated. 

“Constable Feenan and Policewoman Pink,” said Ambrose 
complacently. “Still, we’ll stay on for a while. I like things 
first-hand.” 

“I shouldn’t think you’d have much chance,” I told him. 
“It loolfs as if no one is going to speak to you.” 

“ I can always speak to them,” Ambrose pointed out 
mildly. “However, at the moment, there’s no one here 1 want 
to speak to. 1 think we’ll dance. After all. I’m supposed to 
have brought you here to enjoy yourself.” 

Ambrose can’t dance really. He just pushes one round the 
floor, but on this occasion I supposed I’d have to put up with 
it, and it seemed as if thgre must have been some method in 
his madness, because after*;We had danced for some time, a 
tall, not bad-looking boy caught Ambrose by the elbow and 
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said cheerfully, “I think this girl has suffered enjmgh. Allow 
me.” 

He slipped one arm round ipy waist and Ambrose relin- 
quished me in a way that seemed positively insulting and slid 
off to the bar. 

“Miss Delia Brown,” said the young njan cheerfully. 

“How did you know?” I asked. 

“Seen you round with Merriman,” he said abruptly. 
“Strange as it may seem, I am not really a native of this 
haunt. I occasionally visit the upper regions.” 

“I can’t imagine,” 1 s^id rathef smugly, “why anyone should 
come here. Anyone reasofttfble, I mean.” 

“Pomposity has set in,” he remarked serenely. “Well, for 
one thing I write books, and for another I happen to know 
Julian Cleghotn. For another still, I deduce that Merriman is 
here for some good reason, probably on account of Julian — 
and you for the •same reason. My name’s Edward Gaunt, by 
the way.” 

I didn’t say anything. I remembered what Ambrose had 
said itjjout being beautiful, but dumb. 1 didn’t feel at all 
beautiful, but at least I could be dumb. However, Edward 
Gaunt did not seem in the least to notice it. I couldn't help 
thinking he was really rather nice. b«t then probably he was 
being determinedly nice, and could easily be a bad type. Even 
one of the Bandar-log. He didn’t ibok as if he would either 
scuttle or whoop — but one never knew. 

However, he danced very well, and when the music stopped 
for a moment or two, he said, “Let’s have something to drink. 
I want to talk to you.” 

I fluttered according to instri-ctions, and he looked at me 
with an irritating amusement. 

“You do it quite well,” he said. “What do you like? Gin, 
whisky or beer?” 

“If you really want to know,” 1 said crossly, “I prefer 
Pimm’s Number One.” 

I hoped that would shake him, because it’s notoriously 
expensive; but he didn’t seem to mind, and when I looked 
round for Ambrose he was engage^ in conversation with a 
tall, glamorous brunette, and it was plain he wouldn’t expect 
me to interrupt. I might have known. It always happens. 
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Edward paunt planted me on a divan in a corner and went 
off to the b^ir^ The club was filling up now and I saw the thin 
man called 'llink come in and go to the bar. He still looked 
horribly white^ and walked with a kind of listless shuffle. He 
didn’t take any notice of anyone, though one or two people 
greeted him ; but I saw him nod to Ambrose almost amiably. 

Gaunt came back with a pint of Pimm’s in one hand and 
a pint of beer in the other, and 1 felt rather silly. I mean 
I’d only meant to try and put him off, and he’d bought a 
whole pint, when a half-pint is expensive enough. Then it 
occurred to me that perhapc he thojght if'-I drank a whole 
pint. I’d get confidential and I ^i^ade up my mind he’d be 
disappointed. 

I noticed that Constable Feenan and Policewoman Pink 
had planted themselves on the divan next to us. .They appeared 
to be lost to the world and simply engaged in holding hands 
and gazing into each other’s eyes, but I supposed that they 
bo/,h had excellent hearing. Well, it was no business of mine, 
and Ambrose must have seen them, so if he wanted to get 
me out of it he could desert his brunette and come and do 
something. 

“Well, here we are,” said Edward comfortably. “Do you 
know, I rather think I, like you better in your normal state 
. . . when you wear pretty clothes.’’ 

“I like myself better,’’ I told him. 

“Still,” he said, “I can see Merriman’s point. You would 
certainly be pretty noticeable if you came here looking your 
usual self — but I hope he doesn’t imagine that any of Julian’s 
crowd wouldn’t recognise you.” 

“I don’t suppose,” I said coldly, “that he cares.” 

“Perhaps not,” he agreed. “But of course you’ll only get 
told what any of them want passed on to Merriman for 
reas(As of their own.” 

“If you really want to know,” I said in the most petulant 
manner I could manage, “he didn’t want me to come, but I 
insisted.” 

He raised one eyebrow and then smiled rather nicely. 

“Never mind why you came,” he said. “I’m delighted to 
meet you. Are you a friefi^ of Gilda Herring’s?” 

“Yes,” I said cautiously. 
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He frowned heavily. 

“WJiat a fool that girl is,” he said. “Now listSiy if you’re a 
friend of hers, can’t you persuade her to keep rAvay from that 
place where Julian is hanging out? It won’t do her any good 
going there, no one will tell her anything.” 

“I don’t suppose she will go there now,” I said. “After all, 
it was probably only to see Julian she ever went there.” 

He had very nice dark grey eyes that crinkled up at the 
corners and a candid look, but just now he looked purely 
contemptuous. 

“Oh, don’t play green go^se,” he said. “She was there this 
afternoon, just about lunert-time. Everyone knows . . .” 

I wasn’t sure what to say. I felt absolutely sick with worry. 
Of course, Gilda couldn’t possibly have had anything to do 
with the clock and the money, but if she’d been there then 
Gull’s idea that she was let out was wrong. How could she 
be so — so idiotic? 

“Oh well,” I said vaguely, “I suppose really when some- 
thing awful has happened to someone one — one is fond of 
. . . th« natural thing is to go round and see if one can find 
out anything ... or help ... or something.” 

And then I remembered Constable Feenan and Police- 
woman Pink, who were still sitting ift a rapt silence on the 
divan close by. 1 swallowed a lot of Pimm’s and said, with 
what must have seemed a disgusting coyness, “Do let’s dance.” 

“All right,” said young Mr. Gaunt obligingly and stood 
up. “But do try and stop her doing that sort of thing. . . . 
It’s mo’’e likely to do harm than good.” 

He added* as we started dancing, “You see, no one will 
tell the police she was there and that’s probably a goo<J thing, 
as I gather there is some kind of bother about a clock and 
money . . . which is very bad for Cleghorn, and Nineveh has 
it in for him . . . but it might not be at all good for her if 
any — idea got round that they’d been planted and she’d been 
there, if you see what I mean?” 

I saw very clearly what he meant, and I wondered just how 
much Constable Feenan had heard. It was important, very 
important that Ambrose knew about it, and I had a fearful 
idea that it was too late. I mean fliat Mellor would be told 
about Gilda’s visit. In that hot, swirling atmosphere, full of 
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smoke andr talk and loud dance music, I felt muddled and 
nervy. I lobled for Ambrose while we danced, but' he’d 
vanished, swli^pre I was stuck with this young man and sup- 
pose he got bored and wanted to go off on his own? 

And it wasn’t like Ambrose to desert me likA this. A stupid 
sort of panic began to rise up in me, and just then the gramo- 
phone or whatever it was provided the music, stopped with a 
grinding whirr and had evidently gone wrong. 

“We’d better get another Pimm’s for you,’’ said Edward 
calmly. 

“I don’t want another,'’ I sail’d abruptly. “Where’s 
Ambrose?” 

Edward looked at me curiously. 

“What’s the panic?” he asked. “I’ll look after you.” 

“That’s nice of you,” I told him, “and I’fh sorry I was 
rude just now. But — it’s odd Ambrose disappearing.” 

“He won’t have gone far,” said Edward reassuringly. 
“Gome and have that drink. He’ll turn up.” 

Well, of course he would! It was quite stupid to get into 
such a tiz about it. As if Ambrose couldn’t be alloyed out 
of my sight for ten minutes. Besides, Constable Feenan and 
Policewoman Pink were still about the place, and if the worst 
came to the worst I could get them to do something. 

We were up at the bar now, and the man Gull had called 
Brink was still there. H6 nodded to Edward, who nodded 
back in a friendly way, which rather surprised me, because 
I’d got the impression that Brink was just about one of the 
worst types among a lot of bad types. And Edward, didn’t 
really seem one who’d be on really friendly terms with bad 
types; but, of course, one could never know. After all, con- 
fidence Snen must have something, or they wouldn’t be able 
to be confidence men. 

And now that I came to look at Brink properly, he didn’t 
seem so mad and dangerous as he’d looked in the Billhook. 
He looked ill and melancholy, and I remembered what Gull 
had said about him going to prison for manslaughter, and 
how Ambrose had said he wasn’t so sure that it had been a 
proper verdict. It would Vave been too awful if he’d been sent 
to prison for something he*didn’t do. 

The studio was quite packed now, and I thought I saw 
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Paul Nineveh talking to a girl, and thought how odd it was 
for hini to be here when his wife had just been m|irilered . . . 
but it was so smoky and crowded that I couljlr/t be sure; 
and Just then Constable Feenan shouldered his way up to 
the bar and saifl in a horribly discreet voice, “Miss Brown; 
something’s happened. Will you come along with me?” 
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chapter Seven 


It was all rather confused. Edward Gaunt stepped in between 
Constable Feenan and me, saying something about frightful 
cheek and not annoying me. But Feenan said firmly, “Don’t 
interfere, sir. This is a police mattdr.” 1 Heard Brink give a 
kind of gasp and then Feenan Lad my arm and nudged me 
expertly through the crowd. Policewoman Pink was in the 
courtyard and it was raining. Some lights had gone on in the 
windows opposite and people were looking oui. 

“Don’t worry, my dear,’’ said Policewoman Pink in a 
warm, delightful voice. “Mr. Merriman has had a slight 
accident and has gone to hospital. We’ll drive you there to 
see him.’’ 

She took me by the other arm and together they marched 
me out of the courtyard to a police car that stood outside the 
gates. I noticed that Ambrose’s car was still there, and in the 
way small and unimp<ertant matters catch at one in a crisis, 
I became positively agitated about it. And said so. 

“That’s all right,” they said soothingly; “we’ll look after 
that.” 

Then I was gently ushered into the police car, the door 
shut decisively and the car shot away from the kerb. 

“Don’t worry. Miss Brown,” said a velvety, smooth voice. 
“Mr. Merriman has had a bad knock, but he’s in no danger.” 

Th&e I was shut up in a car with Inspector Mellor and 
bursting with information, which I was determined not to 
give him and which I felt horribly afraid he’d prise out of me. 

“What happened?” I asked agitatedly. 

“Well,” said Mellor slowly and thoughtfully. “Someone 
took it into his head to bash your friend very hard on the 
head out in the courtyard.” 

“But what was he clping in the courtyard?” I demanded 
indignantly. 

“That,” said Mellor still more thoughtfully, “we probably 
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shan’t know till he comes to and tells us. I’ve nut a cordon 
round tnat studio, and left someone to question tnqm all . . . 
but I don’t suppose anyone will ktiow anything.” 

“But — but why?” I insisted. “Are you sure he isn’t in 
danger.” 

“Quite sure,” said Mellor impassively. “As to why? Well, I 
should imagine that someone didn’t quite like the idea of him 
— er — snooping.” 

“Ambrose doesn’t snoop,” I informed him. 

“Well, possibly whatever he was doing was regarded as 
snooping by someone,” said Mellpr blandly. 

1 didn’t say anything to fh^t. After all, there really wasn’t 
anything one could say without inviting him to snub me again. 

“Exactly what did happen?” I asked meekly. “I mean who 
found him . . . and all that?” 

“Feenan found him,” said Mellor. “So far as we know he 
went out with some girl, presumably to get her a taxi. Feenan 
saw him go, and when he didn’t come back went to have a loolf. 
. . . Miss Pink, you sec, took the view that no man who had 
brough^ne girl to a party would go off and leave her in such 
a cavalier manner. So Feenan went out to look and found him 
lying under a large statue of what appeared to be some 
Neolithic man. So he took action. . . ” 

“I could jolly well point out the girl to you if 1 saw her 
again,” I told him with a certain amotmt of vindictiveness. 

“Splendid,” he said. “Pink only saw her back.” 

The car turned into some big gates and drew up outside a 
door thaj^had a blue light burning over it, and the word 
‘ Casualties’ done in white on the glass shade. 

“Here we are,” said Mellor. “He may not be conscious yet, 
you know.” 

In the casualty receiving station a stretcher had just been 
wheeled in with a man who was moaning horribly, and I 
shivered somewhat, but Mellor walked straight ahead and into 
a corridor that was painted white, and where little signal lights 
winked on and oiTat intervals outside certain doors; the floor 
was covered wiih some rubbery covering, and not even Mellor’s 
solid tread made a sound. It was alfc horribly uncanny and 
reminded me, for some reason, oS the effect that certain 
German films give. 
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Ambrose i was in a small, glass-enclosed cubicle and a man 
who was obviously a policeman sat by his side. A mlrse was 
there, but'^she was doing something at a side table with a 
hypodermic. 

I was furiously angry inside and desperately unhappy. 
Ambrose looked ghastly, and there was a bandage round his 
head. Just then a surgeon in a white overall appeared and said 
in a matter-of-fact voice : “He won’t be conscious for a long 
time, Inspector. Possibly not for forty-eight hours.” 

“Tck-tck,” said Mellor in a spinsterish c,oncern. “Tck-tck.” 

Then he turned to me. 

“This is Miss Brown,” he InYormed the surgeon, “Mr. 
Merriman’s fiancee.” 

The surgeon smiled at me with that awful reassuring air 
that is put on for the benfit of the laity. 

“Someone had it in for your young man,” he said sym- 
pathetically, “but luckily they didn’t manage to get him fair 
£ftid square. Something must have scared them and they 
muffed it.” 

Then suddenly he grinned in quite a human way. 

“Seriously,” he said, “he’s got a very tough skull, and 
though he’s badly concussed, there’s no fracture, and he’ll be 
all right.” 

Mellor said in that dark brown velvet voice, “Miss Brown 
was also engaging in a little amateur detection, that’s why she’s 
disguised in this way.” 

The surgeon chuckled suddenly, and although I did feel it 
was rather macabre people talking out loud with. Ambrose 
lying there unconscious, and talking almost flippantly, still it 
was comforting and I did think it showed Mellor to be much 
more ‘perceptive than anyone would have imagined, that he 
should explain the way I looked. 

Somehow Ambrose was so far away, lying there in thal 
white unconsciousness, that it didn’t seem any good going 
near him and— well — touching him or anything, but I wanted 
desperately to do .wwething. I went over and stood by the 
bed, but he didn’t stir and he kept on breathing in a stertorous 
way. 

I heard Mellor speak tt the surgeon in a low voice. 

“It’s a gamble,” said the surgeon. “I can’t tell you. Inspector. 
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I should say the odds are he won’t rememberaanything at 
all.’ 

“Tck-tck,” said Mellor again. 

“I’ll leave nw colleague here,’’ said Mellor finally in a 
resigned voice. *^‘Just in case he does say anything. Now I’d 
better take Miss Brown home.’’ 

“Can’t I stay?” I said quickly. 

“Not much point in it,” said the surgeon. “No — you go 
home. Come round as early as you like. But there’s really no 
point in staying on.” 

I had a positiv^y Victorian impulse to insist on sitting by 
Ambrose’s side in case he d*<# become conscious for a moment 
and would like to see me there; but I knew that Ambrose 
himself would think that quite ridiculous, so 1 bent down and 
kissed him. Tliftt, too, was probably ridiculous, because he 
wouldn’t know I’d done it, but I suppose I must be a bit 
Victorian deep down or something, because I couldn’t help it. 

Ambrose just lay there, and it made me feel suddenly lonely. 
The loneliest feeling I’d ever had. I shouldn’t have felt so 
lonel^yf he’d been in Africa or India or anywhere, because 
then I sliould have known that I was in his mind, and there 
would have been that link between us, no matter how far Sway 
he was; but now it seemed as if there, was nothing. I wasn’t 
going to cry in front of Mellor, though I might easily have 
howled my head off in front of the surgeon, so 1 did the stiff 
upper lip line and said, “All right. Inspector, let’s go.” 

But he was really rather decent as we went back along the 
rubber-floored corridor and past those sinister little winking 
lights. Hr'gaye me an avuncular sort of smile. 

“Now listen,” he said ; “while that young man of yours is 
out of action, 1 want you to promise me something. . . 

“What?” I asked warily. 

“No amateui sleuthing,” he said, with great solemnity. 
“If you hear anything or see anything — or if your friend 
Miss Herring sees or does anything and confides in you, have 
a little sense and come to me. Don’t go in for a schoolgirl 
sense of ethics . . . mustn’t sneak, you know. I promise you 
you’ll do more harm than good. . . .” 

“Look, I can’t promise that,” I expostulated. “I mean if 
she told me something in confidence. . . . 
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He was suddenly sharp and severe. 

“Listen, ”v.he said. “This isn’t the mystery of the lacker in 
the Upper (.Sixth — this is murder. Very well — either refuse to 
let her confide in you — or do the sensible thing and come to 
me. Your friend Miss Herring is not very stal le, you know.” 

I didn’t answer that, because I didn’t know what Ambrose 
would have wanted me to do. Anyway, he’d told me not to 
chat with' Mellon 1 decided I’d wait for a while, anyway until 
Ambrose was able to talk to me . . . and then I’d ask him. 

Mellor didn’t say anything more either. He just stumped out 
of the hospital, put me in the police car afid drove me home. 

Just as we got to my house 1 t’l/mght of something. 

“They planted the clock and the money,” 1 said. “But 
where’s Theo Nineveh’s bag?” 

“Your guess is as good as mine,” he sa-d, without any 
friendliness. 

He waited until I had let myself in with my latchkey and 
^jiat was that. 

The Parent was safely in bed when 1 got in. Some people 
might say that he was a bit casual about the activities of his 
only daughter, but then he knew 1 was with Ambrose, and 
come to that, ever since I was about sixteen he'd more or 
less taken the view that as long as Ambrose was around, I 
was both safe, occupied rund entertained. 

I was half-way up the stairs when the telephone rang and 
my heart thumped. I thought it must be the hospital ringing 
up to say that Ambrose had collapsed or something; but 
when I answered it was Edward Gaunt. 

“Hullo,” he said. “Are you ail right?” 

“Of course I’m all right,” 1 said indignantly. 

“No need to be so heated,” he said calmly. “Only I saw 
you go off with battalions of Gestapo, and wondered whether 
you were after some noted female crook . . . and then 1 
heard a rumour that your boy friend had been bashed or 
something.” 

“Oh,” J said, “why did anyone think that?” 

“Be sensible,” he said briskly. “You don’t imagine that all 
that hoo-ha could have gone on in the courtyard without 
someone noticing.” 
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“No ...” I said. 

“How bad is it?” he asked abruptly. 

“Bad enough,” I said warily. 

“I’ll be round#tomorrow,” he said and rang oflF. 

You know, it’s a very odd thing, but without Ambrose 
around to make a background, I felt suddenly insecure and 
just about as dumb as Ambrose had instructed me to be at 
the beginning of the evening. I really rather liked Edward 
Gaunt and fblt pretty sure he was all right, but without 
Ambrose to vet him, I didn’t know where I was. The Parent 
wasn’t any good. He would^merely say to have nothing to do 
with the young man. And anyway, he was quite detached 
from all this. I don’t suppose he really remembered now what 
it was all about 

However, in that I was quite wrong, because next morning 
at breakfast he abandoned The Times and fixed me with a 
choleric and very blue gaze. 

“Look here,” he said, “if young Julian is in a mess . . . 
then he’d better go to my solicitors or something. He’s a 
youn^fcol and a mannerless cub, but he’s not a murderer.” 

“I know,” I said, “but as a matter of fact, Gull has fixed 
for the Morning Crier to put up the money. . . .” 

“Tchah!” said The Parent in the ntost conventional way 
imaginable. 

“And they’ve got a solicitor,” I added. 

“One of those infernal criminal lawyers,” exploded The 
Parent. “Shows you’re a c. ook merely because you employ 
them. What Julian needs is a nice, respectable firm. . . . 
Shows him to’be a respectable person.” 

“But he wasn’t,” I said glumly. 

The Parent didn’t explode again. He’s very disconcerting 
over these things. Not at all consistent. Sometimes one would 
think he was almost modern. 

“No,” he said. “I suppose he wasn’t. Trouble was his 
father and mother never made any sense. Did the boy no 
good. Confound it.” 

There was a silence. I hadn’t told him about Ambrose yet, 
because 1 knew quite well that if I 8id, he’d begin to fuss 
and think he ought to keep an eye (fn me. I could see myself 
between him and Mellor being put in protective custody. 
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Suddenly\he sighed deeply. 

“That’s the worst of it, my dear,” he said slowly. “We 
can’t rely on anything nowadays. Once one could be sure at 
least that young men and women born intoija certain social 
status, brought up as gentlemen and gentlewomen, would not 
do certain things . . . but not now.’’ 

There wasn’t anything I could say. It was so much too 
true. You only had to read the papers. 

It was at that moment that Edward Gaunt chose to call 
on me. Our daily came in and saidi “Theje’s someone to see 
Miss Delia. ...” ‘ , 

“Good heavens, what an hour to call,” said my papa. 
“Who is it?” 

“I don’t know,” said the daily. „ 

“Well, go and find out!” roared The Parent. 

“The police, I suppose,” he added gloomily when she had 
scuttled away. “Really, Delia, I’m very fond of Ambrose, but 
f could wish that he wasn’t perpetually mixed up with the 
police.” 

“Ambrose ...” I began nervously, when the daily 'scuttled 
back. 

“It’s a Mr. Gaunt, sir,” she said. 

“Gaunt?” said The Parent and looked at me with a definitely 
unfriendly and suspiciou_s glare. 

“Someone I know,” 1 murmured. 

“Not even relations have the right to turn up at breakfa.st- 
time,” said The Parent. 

Then he glared at the daily. 

“Show him in!” he roared. 

I h'’.dn’t wanted Edward Gaunt shown in at all. 1 couldn’t 
imagine what on earth I was going to say to him in front of 
The Parent . . . and still worse, he would probably immedi- 
ately say something about Ambrose . . . and 1 would have 
to explain why I hadn’t told my father about him 
immediately. 

“Not even Ambrose,” grumbled The Parent, “is so un- 
civilised as to turn up for breakfast.” 

“I don’t think Edward wants breakfast,” 1 said, and 
instantly knew that 1 had sounded pert and silly and guilty. 

But at that moment Edward Gaunt was ushered into the 
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room aid I was relieved to see that he looked i^rmal and 
conventJonal in a lounge suit. His brown hair was neatly 
brushed and he didn’t in the least look like what Ambrose 
called the Seacoast of Bohemia. 

“Good mornii!|g, sir,” he said pleasantly. “Good morning, 
Delia. I’m sorry to come rushing round at this hour of the 
morning, but I’ve just gathered some information that might 
be of interest.” 

The Parent was still glaring at him, and I realised that the 
ritual of introduction had not yet taken place, and until that 
had happened The f’arent could not speak. 

“Daddy, this is Edward Gaunt,” I said hastily. “Edward 
— my father — Captain Brown.” 

“How do you do, sir,” said Edward courteously. 

“How d’you d®,” said The Parent. 

It was obvious that he felt strongly that information that 
incurred visits to breakfast must be of sufficient importance to 
justify itself, or else . . . 

“Well? ...” I said nervously. 

“This is strictly between ourselves for the moment,” said 
Edward, “but it seems pretty sure that the chap who bashed 
Ambrose was Paul Nineveh.” 

There it was. 

I saw The Parent become purple in the face and his eyes 
bulged out of his head. 

Edward Gaunt looked at him with deep concern. 

“Delia,” he said sorrowfully, “hadn’t you told Captain 
Brown about Ambrose?” 

“She had not,” said The Parent in a choking voice. 

“I was going to tell you,” I said hastily. “Last night someone 
hit Ambrose on the head and he’s in St. Mildred’s hosjJltal. 
He’s badly concussed . . . but he’ll be all right.” 

“Indeed,” said a he Parent, in a dangerously quiet voice, 
“and where, mighc I ask, were you while this went on?” 

“I was — I was in a club with Edward,” I said meekly. 

“While someone hit your fiance on the head?” asked 
The Parent in the tone of voice that his generation can use 
to make you feel obscurely cheap, wljen it’s most horribly 
unjustified. 

“I was going to explain, sir,” said Edward, “that I was 
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merely keeroing Delia company while Merriman inv stigated 
something. I did a little investigating myself afterwaros. . . 

“And who brought my daughter home?” demanded The 
Parent. 

“The police,” I said. 

An ejcpression of deep disgust permeated my Parent’s 
features. 

“Sir,” said Edward quickly, “I made a few investigations 
myself afterwards . . . and I am sure that it was Paul Nineveh 
who attacked Merriman . . . and more, I am pretty certain 
that the reason was that Merriman might conceivably clear 
Julian Cleghorn . . . and that'i. not desired by one or two 
people.” 

“Why didn’t you go to the police with this story?” asked 
The Parent suspiciously. 

“1 did,” said Edward. “But for some reason they did not 
seem to believe me. But I’m pretty sure all the same.” 

‘ “Why?” I asked suddenly. 

He shrugged slightly. 

“Paul and the brunette went olT together just at the time 
Merriman was bashed,” he said indifferently. “Merriman went 
out with the brunette. She’s an artist’s model by the way, who 
rejoices in the namej of Manon. She’s the type who would 
dramatise herself that way. Nineveh went out immediately 
after Merriman and Manon. ... A lad I know, who is not 
in the least mixed up with the Nineveh-Manon-Bandar-log 
set-up, was coming in at that time. He saw Nineveh and 
Manon hop into a taxi — but he didn’t notice Merriman under 
the statue as he came through to the club.” 

The Parent muttered something which 1 thought sounded 
distinctly blasphemous under his breath. 

“Bandar-log?” he asked abruptly. 

“Kipling,” Edward explained politely. “Journalist c.illed 
Gull christened that particular crowd Bandar-log. Very apt. 
Money, morals and manners.” 

I saw my papa begin to unbend. He chuckled. 

“Have some coffee,” he said. “Delia — make some more 
coffee.” 

“There is plenty,” Ij informed him. “I’ll just percolate it 
again.” 
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“Whij/ didn’t the police believe you?” he asked fedward. 

“For the very simple reason,” said Edward quite blandly, 
“that when it came to the point, this lad who told me denied 
it all. He isn’t ir^with the Bandar-log — but he’s dead scared of 
them. And when he found out what was going on and that 
Merriman had been conked and that Nineveh and Co. were 
mixed up, then he just shut up like a clam. However, you can 
take it from me that it is so.” 

He looked at me with a singularly charming smile. 

“And as your b*y friepd is out of action for the moment,” 
he said, “I thought you mig^ht like to take me on as a deputy 
for the time being. You need someone to keep tabs for you.” 

“My daughter,” said The Parent in an awful tone, “does not 
need anyone to |^eep tabs for her. She will not take any further 
part in this very sordid aflFaii.” 

“But she will, you know,” said Edward Gaunt. “If you 
really look at it sensibly, she won’t be able to keep out of it.” 


T.B-L.M. — 3 
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Chapter Eight 

I SUPPOSE really I must be very weak-minded or something, 
because although I was determined not to have anything to do 
with Edward until Ambrose was better and able to vet him, 
I found myself co-operating with him without quite knowing 
how it came about. 

For one thing The Parent took one of his fancies to him — 
simply because he’d been in the navy during the war. That 
always softens my papa. And for another Edward was rather 
like Ambrose in a way. He had just the same manner of taking 
it for granted you were going to do what he wanted you to do. 

And what he wanted that morning was for me to let him 
drive me round to the hospital first, see how Ambrose was, and 
then go and have coffee with him while he worked out some 
way- of coping with Paul Nineveh. He just didn’t seem to 
like Nineveh at all. 

“The police,” he sa.kl, “made such a shi-shi last night, that 
it’s pretty sure all the Bandar-log will go to ground and won’t 
be seen round that studio for a week or two. But they regard 
me as an amiable idiot who’s looking for copy and is good for 
a number of free drinks, so I might hear something. They can’t 
help chattering. . . .” 

Well, the end of it was we drove round to the hospital, and 
I saw Ambrose, but he was still unconscious, and there was 
still a detective sitting by his bedside, so I went back to Edward, 
and he took me to rather a nice place where they had lovely 
coffee. He was really rather nice and told me quite a lot about 
Julian. He seemed pretty sure that no matter what idiocies 
Julian indulged in, murder wasn’t one of them. And he said, 
which rather surprised me, that he didn’t like Gilda. 

“But why?” 1 said. 

I didn’t go for Gilda much myself, but I didn’t dislike her. 
I just thought she was 'rather weak, and too inclined to be 
sorry for herself. 
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“Ship’s a limpet,” he said. “She runs with the hAe and hunts 
with the hounds for another thing. Still, we might go along 
and see her.” 

“I don’t kno^ where she is,” 1 objected. 

“I do,” he said. “She’s staying with those Palfers. I rather 
thought she might go there, and I telephoned this morning, and 
she is.” 

In response to my expression of amazement, he added, “I 
happen to know Emmie Palfer rather well. 

“Have another ^offee,’’ he added encouraging!). 

1 wasn’t sure whether *1 wanted another coffee or not, but 
while I was trying to sumnfoti up enough strength of mind to 
tell Edward that I wasn’t going with him to the Palfers’, and 
that 1 wasn’t going to do anything at all until Ambrose was 
better. Brink c9me into the place, saw us and without any 
hesitation at all came over and sat down next to me. 

“Look here,” he said to Edward aggressively, “what’s all 
this yarn you’ve been telling the police about Manon being 
in cahoots with Nineveh and luring that chap Merriman out 
into the courtyard for Nineveh to slug?” 

“It’s not only my yarn,” said Edward negligently. “It so 
happens that two other people saw him go out with her.’ 

“And I’m telling you this,” said Brink with a kind of con- 
trolled fury, “try minding your own business for a change. 
Manon has no time at all for Ninevdh. . . .” 

“She went off in a taxi with him,” I burst out, and Edward 
kicked my ankle most painOdly under the table. Ambrose has 
done that on occtTsions and i just managed not to say ‘Ouch,’ 
but bore it in.stoic silence. 

“Who told you that?” Brink asked rudely. “This Nosy 
Parker?” 

“No,” I said i:atly. 

“Then who he demanded. “Whoever it was, is a liar.” 

“Oh,” I said inadequately. 

“What happened exactly,” said Brink, spacing out his words 
with an air of great accuracy and impressiveness, “was that 
Manon went into the courtyard with Merriman, who did get 
her a taxi, and she went off in it. Merfiman was quite ail right 
when she left. Understand that?” 

“Yes, old boy,” said Edward cordially, “and it will be quite 
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easy to chedK. The police will contact the taxi-driver . . so 
what are you worrying about?” 

“Yes,” said Brink, “and that’s exactly what they will 
find out,” ^ 

There was a long silence. Edward offered me a cigarette, lit 
it for me, then offered one to Brink, who refused it as if he 
had been offered some loathsome insect. 

“Well,” said Edward at last,“ perhaps we’d better go along 
and see Gilda.” 

Brink turned and stared at me. His thip face looked pale 
and strained, and was tightened into lines of dislike and 
anxiety. 

“Do you know this type well?” he asked. “Because if I 
were you. I’d be rather careful about getting mixed up with 
him.” *' 

“I’m an old friend of the family,” said Edward firmly. 

He took hold of my elbow and literally yanked me out 
bf my seat. 

“Come along,” he said. “Good-bye, Brink. . . .” 

He paid the young man behind the colfee bar and stalked 
out into the street. 1 glanced at him doubtfully and saw that 
instead of being annoyed, as 1 should have expected, he looked 
genuinely amused. 

I suppose I must have looked bewildered, because he grinned 
down at me. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “Brink has a ‘thing’ about the 
Manon, and a positively pathological dislike of Nineveh. He's 
simply sick at the idea that she went off with Nineveh,” 

“Are you sure she did?” I asked as 1 got intQ the car. 

He didn’t answer until the engine had started and we were 
driving along towards Victoria. 

“I can’t see why Tommy should have said he saw her, if it 
wasn’t true,” he said at length. “Personally, I think it’s fiuc, 
and that Manon denied it to Brink, because she’s scared of 
the scenes he makes.” 

He drove in silence after that until we pulled up in front of 
the Palfers’ tiny house, which was one of a small, elegant 
terrace of Georgian stylj situated behind a big, gloomy square. 

Then he switched off Ite engine and sat staring thoughtfully 
in front of him for at least a minute. 
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“Of^course,” he said, “there are other brunettes, and it’s 
pretty dark outside that courtyard . . . but . . . oh, well, 
the police will sort that out.” 

“I thought thry didn’t believe you ? ” I said. 

He shrugged slightly. 

“They’ll check just the same,” he told me. 

“Why do we want to see Gilda?” I asked as we got out of 
the car. 

He looked down at me and his face was serious. 

“I’m not just being a T^osy Parker,” he said, “but the point 
is this — if Merriman wasn’t gut of action I’d talk to him and 
let him get on with it, buf I’ve a feeling that it’s a question 
of striking while the iron is hot. People — particularly Gilda — 
have a habit unfitting facts to fiction, trimming them to fit 
whatever theory they have. Particularly when they’ve had a 
little time. I’ve just got an idea that someone might let some- 
thing drop by chance . . . and I don’t want Julian to go for 
the high jump.” 

“Do you like Julian?” I asked doubtfully. 

“I think he’s as split as they come,” he said, “and a very 
unhappy creature — but I served in the same ship with, him 
. . . and he has a very good side. Besides, I don’t believe he 
did it.” 

Well, that, I thought, was at least something. 

“Then aren’t you in danger of trimming facts to fit your 
theory?” I suggested. 

“No,” he answered thoughtfully. “1 think I’m capable of 
keeping sufficiently detached to avoid that. Anyway, I’m 
merely collecting bits and pieces, which might be useful to 
make a pattern. ...” , 

He gave his sudden youthful grin as he rang the front door 
bell. 

“I shall give .11 my jigsaw pieces to Merriman,” he said, 
“and he can fit them together.” 

I supposed he was right, really. It was the way Ambrose 
had worked things out down at Grogan’s. Just mouched 
about and listened really and watched. . . . 

The door was opened by Emmie, ^ho stared at us with a 
rather disconcerted and unwelcoming look. 

“Hullo, Delia,” she said doubtfully. “Hullo, Edward.” 
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What I mean is there was no ‘Nice to see you — step right 
in’ attitude at all. 

Edward, however, was far from disconcerted himself. 

“Hullo, Emmie,” he said, “is Gilda in? There was a slight 
schemozzle last night, and it’s rather urgent that she’s told 
about it-all.” 

At that moment Gilda came out of a room on the right- 
hand side of the small, gay hall. She looked sallower than 
ever, and sulky. She made no bones at all about not wishing 
to see us. 

“It’s no good, Delia,” she said in rather a shrill voice, 
“I’m not talking to you — or anyone. Specially not to you. 
You and Ambrose are really nothing more than a couple of — 
of coppers’ narks!” 

I was so astounded that my mouth fell open. What 1 mean 
is, I didn’t mind being called a coppers’ nark — that was too 
childish to mind. And I was ready to make allowanees for 
how Gilda was feeling about everything. But what did shock 
me was that she used that term . . . and a queer, indefinable 
vulgarity in her voice and manner. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Gilda,” said Emmie in the tone of a 
headmistress reproving a third-form infant. “Not only ridi- 
culous, but offensive.”' 

“I don’t care,” said Gilda. “Look what happened when 1 
trusted her and took her to see Julian. . . . She just kept us 
in the Ritz until Ambrose was able to collect tiie police and 
bring them along.” 

“It wasn’t like that at all ...” 1 began indignantly, when 
Edward nudged my elbow and I subsided. 

“Well.” he said blandly, “it wasn’t Ambrose who told the 
police about you going to the Captain’s residence yesterday 
lunch-time. ... I wonder how many other coppers’ narks 
you know.” 

Gilda went a horrid, sickly colour. 

“Why shouldn’t I go?” she demanded. “Anyway, the clock 
and the money were in Julian’s room before I went. . . . 
Rannie said . . .” 

Emmie gave her a qufck, quelling look and she stopped dead. 

Then Emmie turned t(? us and said in her warm, rich voice 
and with a warm, rich smile. 
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“You see how it is. . . . She’s qmte overwrtjught, poor 
child. She won’t talk to anyone except Gull and Rannie. . . . 
Rannie heard from someone — Gull, I think — that the police 
searched Julian^ room in the morning. ... It was foolish, 
really, of Gilda to have gone there — but — understandable, 
don’t you think?” 

Her voice had become indulgent and superior, asking us to 
understand like sensible adults — and go away. It was very 
plain she wanted us to go away. And it became equally plain 
that Edward undejstood, because he smiled at her in a con- 
spiratorial way.. 

“Of course,” be said, <‘Sf course. Come along, Delia. 
We’re not wanted.” 

“It’s not that,” said Emmie quickly. “I’d love to ask you 
in — but you do*see how it is. I’ve stayed away from my job 
to help Gilda. . . .” 

“She needs help,” said Edward cryptically. “Well — good- 
bye for now, Emmie.” 

She hesitated. 

“What happened last night?” she asked. 

“No doubt Gull — or Rannie will hear about that and will 
tell you,” said Edward blandly. “Information from tainted 
sources is no good to Gilda.” 

He took my arm casually, turned and sauntered back to the 
car. 1 was still bubbling with shocked'indignation and couldn’t 
say a word. 

Edward said thoughtfully as we got into the car, “I do 
wish your young man would come to. I’ve an idea things are 
not at all as they ought to be,” 

“I didn’t think we discovered much,” I told him gloomily. 
“We only got insulted.” 

He didn’t answer that directly, but seemed to be concen- 
trating on his d ' ■ v'lng. 

“1 would ha/e said Gull was a reasonably detached and 
intelligent person,” he said at last. “1 know he’s more or less 
in love with Gilda . . . but that shouldn’t deprive him of all 
judgment.” 

It didn’t seem to me to be very important, so I said nothing 
except to comment on the fact thatjive appeared to be going 
back to the hospital. 
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“We are,'* said Edward. “No one is more anxious 'than I 
am to hand over to Ambrose Merriman. ... 1 s^all live 
from moment to moment in a palpitation until he’s fit enough 
to think again.’’ 

He only vouchsafed one more remark untfl we got to the 
hospital. 

“I wonder why Rannie told Gilda that the police found 
those things in Julian’s room before Gilda got there,’’ he 
remarked. “Because, as a matter of fact, they didn’t.’’ 

“How do you know?’’ I asked. 

Pe drove into the asphalt parking-place in front of the 
hospital, stopped the car and saf staring in front of him for a 
moment or two. 

“The police were round at the Captain’s about seven 
o’clock yesterday morning,’’ he told me. “Julian had already 
gone out, which was unusual enough in itself, or possibly had 
been out all night. They didn’t do any serious searching . . . 
but they asked a lot of questions and went away again. They 
returned about two o’clock, went straight to Julian’s room — 
and found the clock and the money. I had this from one of 
the denizens of the place, and it’s the truth. Now does all 
that suggest anything to you?’’ 

He added, before I ^ould answer, “In the meantime Gilda 
had been there.’’ 

“But you can’t mean that Gilda ...?’’ I exclaimed. 

“Obviously not from what we know of Gilda,’’ he said. 
“But the police cast a wide net. I think the whole business was 
a plant . . . and equally some kind soul telephoned the police 
and suggested where the things were. ... It a)l confuses the 
issue beautifully. Don’t you see?’’ 

I did see, and it made me feel rather scared. I remembered 
something that Edward didn’t know — the fact that the only 
fingerprint on the wireless knob belonged to Gilda. 

“Added to which,’’ Edward went on thoughtfully, “the 
Captain’s place is like a rabbit warren, with people scuttling 
in and out all the time. Anyone could have been there and 
planted it . . . nobody would have noticed. And, in any case, 
it’s obvious that someone wants it to be Julian. ...” 

I, too, wished very muQh that Ambrose was well again. Quite 
apart from the beastly unhappy feeling I had about him being 
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hurt like that. I hadn’t any feeling of confidence in Mr. Pride — 
and somehow I didn’t feel too sure about Gull. 

“Let’s go and see how Ambrose is,’’ I said miserably. 

As a matter <#f fact what the nurse seemed to think was that 
a miracle had happened. Ambrose had become conscious again. 
Naturally he wasn’t in a fit state to talk, and they said he must 
have a skull of cast iron, but he was back again. 

They let me see him for a short while, and he managed a 
pallid smile. 

“Not to worr^*,’’ he murmured. “I’ll be up and about 
tomorrow.’’ 

“You certainly will nof, Mr. Merriman!” said the nurse 
sternly. 

“No fracture^’’ Ambrose informed her faintly. “Just a nasty 
conk on the head and a spot of concussion. . . .’’ 

I grinned down at him as cheerfully as I could. 

“You’ll have to do what you’re told for a change,’’ I 
informed him. 

“You mustn’t stay any longer. Miss Brown,’’ said the nurse. 

“I’ll look in this evening,’’ I told Ambrose firmly. 

“I may have remembered by then,’’ he said, and clo^d his 
eyes peacefully. 

When I told Edward about it he whistled cheerfully. 

“Thank heavens for that,’’ he said. “Delia — ^if he’s at all 
fit enough, wangle me in to see him!” 

We went out to lunch together and got the afternoon papers. 
They reported the inquest, which had been adjourned. And 
then they reported that Julian had been up before the magis- 
trates charged with the murder of Mrs. Theodora Nineveh 
and remanded for a week. 

The afternoon loomed emptily before me, but ^ward 
suggested we go to the cinema to fill up time, and I really 
did begin to feel that he was quite a nice person. 


T.B-L.M. — 3 * 
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Chapter Nine 

Next day Ambrose insisted on coming out of the hospital. 
The Parent had been to see him the night before, and between 
them they had arranged for him to be brought to our place in 
an ambulance and to be looked) ^fter there >^ith the aid of 
visiting nurses and his own doctor'. Personally, I thought it 
was wildly irresponsible of both of them, but nobody took 
any notice of what I said. And Ambrose’s doctor, a man called 
Crayshaw, merely said that it was simpler to let Merriman 
have his own way, and that he had nine lives in any case. 

. We put him to bed in the spare room, and he announced 
that he would sleep for three hours and then would like con- 
versation and tea. No sooner had all this happened when 
Mellor appeared, with the silent Pennell behind him. Fortun- 
ately The Parent had gone to the British Museum or some- 
thing, because he would probably have been rude to them — 
the only thing he gruml)les about with regard to Ambrose is 
that he will associate witl\ policemen. 

I knew that Edward proposed to call round some time in 
the hopes of seeing Ambrose, and I didn’t think he would 
want to see Mellor. Or that Mellor would approve of h i m 
much. I gathered that Mellor, reluctantly, would condescend 
to co-operate with Ambrose, but I couldn’t see him welcoming 
Edwaxd as a collaborator. 

“Hullo, Miss Brown,’’ said Mellor, with a nice shade of 
deference in his velvety voice. “I hear that Mr. Merriman is 
distinctly better.” 

I nodded. 

“Can I see him?” he asked. 

“Not for three hours,” I told him firmly. 

He appeared to be revolving this information round and 
round in his mind, and at last he said, “Might we sit down? 
I have an idea that you nfight help us about last night.” 

“Do sit down,” I said ungraciously. 
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I mean, what was I supposed to do? I could nardf^ throw 
them out, but how on earth 1 was going to have a pee con- 
versation with them without saying anything I coulcp’t quite 
see. 

“And I can’t help you about last night,” I told them. 

Mellor gazed mournfully at his hat, which he twirled round 
and round between his knees. 

“Perhaps your attention was being purposely diverted from 
Mr. Merriman,” he said. 

My heart gave «. sickening sort of thud. After all, Edward 
had been rather — well, rather determined to keep me occupied. 
Then I reflected that Ambfd^e knew perfectly well who I was 
with, and if he’d had any reason to think him a bad type he 
wouldn’t have left me with him like that. 

“I don’t thirilc so,” I said coldly. 

“Mr. Gaunt is an old friend of yours?” asked Mellor. 

“Not exactly,” I said. “But Mr. Merriman knows him.” 

Pennell made one of his little squiggles unobtrusively in his 
notebook and I wanted to scream. The next thing would be 
that Mellor would tell Ambrose that Edward was an old 
friend of his, and Ambrose would deny it. . . . But there was 
nothing to be done now, and I thought it was odious tliat my 
belief in Edward was being attacked, because it was. 

“Mr. Gaunt seems very interested in Mr. Cleghorn,” said 
Mellor dreamily. 

I simply paid no attention. After all, he hadn’t been speaking 
directly to me. 

Then without warning he dropped the dreamy pose, and 
became purposeful. 

“Miss Brown,” he said, “I wonder if you would mind telling 
me why Gilda Herring left this house, where she woulfl have 
been protected and which is the obvious place for her to be in 
a case like this?” 

“Why should it be obvious?” I asked. 

He shrugged. 

“Well — she is a relative of Mr. Merriman,” he said. “And 
she is in a most unpleasant position.” 

Well, after all, Gilda is twenty-nifie and in an advertising 
firm, and, as Ambrose says, advertising is a very toughening 
school to be in. 
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“Yoi'M b’etter ask Mr Merriman, then,” I said stiffly. 
“Beside ” — it came out before I could stop it — “she considers 
Mr. Me riman and me to be coppers’ narks.” 

Penn^ 1 never moved a muscle, but Mellor(began to shake 
with silent laughter. It quite transformed his heavy stolid face, 
because oddly enough it became positively merry. 

“I don’t mind telling you,” he said, “that Mr. Merriman 
did his best yesterday morning to persuade me not to pull 
Mr. Cleghorn in. But I had my own reasons for doing so. 
Coppers’ narks!” 

“Well, that’s what she thinks,” I said crossly. “And I don’t 
mind telling you, I find it insultiUg.” 

“No doubt,” he said soberly. “I wish I could pull that young 
lady in. It would be in her best interests, but unfortunately the 
law doesn’t permit of protective custody in thSs land.” 

“You don’t mean she’s in danger?” I exclaimed. 

“From herself chiefly,” said Mellor glumly. “I’ll have a 
word with Mr. Merriman about it when I see him.” 

He relapsed into reverie again and went on twirling his hat 
round and round. I supposed he intended to sit there until 
Ambrose’s three hours were up, so I said politely that I had 
thingi to do, and would he excuse me ; but to stay as long as 
he liked. 

He smiled at me in a disgusting avuncular way. 

“Thanks, Miss Brown,'’ he said. “By the way, was there any 
particular reason why you took Mr. Gaunt to see Mrs. Palfer 
yesterday?” 

I went quite scarlet and was furious with myself for doing 
so. I had absolutely nothing to feel guilty about, but something 
in the way he spoke made me feel guilty and embarrassed. 

“I Vent to see how Miss Herring was,” I told him. 

“But why Mr. Gaunt?” he persisted in his most velvety 
way. 

“Well, if you really want to know,” I said furiously, “Mr. 
Gaunt doesn’t believe Julian Cleghorn is guilty any more than 
I do — so he came along to see if he could help.” 

“And what grounds has Mr. Gaunt for this belief?” purred 
Mellor. 

“He just knows it’s not the sort of thing Julian would do,” 
I said. 
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“And has Mr. Gaunt any theory as to who did 1^11 Mrs. 
Nineveh?” asked Mellor sarcastically. 

“I don’t know,” I said wrathfully. “You’d better aik him.” 

“I think I wijl,” said Mellor. “Have you known tie Palfers 
long?” 

I was suddenly stung into rebellion. I remembered the Sage 
in Alice. 

“ ‘I’ve answered three questions and that is enough,’ ” I 
quoted and. marched out of the room. 

When I was out«ide the door I wondered suddenly why that 
particular question had* annoyed me so much. It hadn’t 
annoyed me so much as frigRtened me. But why? And I knew 
then with absolute certainty that I didn’t like Emmie Palfer 
. . . and she was not a nice person. And she wasn’t a good 
person for Gild^ to be with. I couldn’t think why Gull didn’t 
realise that. It was the sort of thing he ought to realise — being 
a journalist and all that. Journalists are supposed to know 
people. I wasn’t very fond of Gilda just now, but I had an 
uneasy feeling that I ought to do something about her . . . 
but what I couldn’t think. 

The house was very quiet. There was no one in the kitchen 
and sunshine slanted in through the windows and ‘made 
everything rather theatrical. I wishe^ Edward would come 
along. I could take him into the morning-room and Mellor 
needn’t know. After all, he had no fight to enquire who I let 
into our house. But no one came and the time dragged by. 
I tried to do some work on the Clavering collection, but I 
was listening all the time for the front door bell. Or the tele- 
phone. And it occurred to me that it was odd that Gull hadn’t 
contacted us at all. He probably knew about Ambrose and 
he might have enquired. Or had he gone right over fo the 
opposite camp? It didn’t strike me at the time how queer it 
was that I should have suddenly lumped Gilda and the Palfers 
together as the ‘opposite camp.’ But I knew that there had 
been hostility behind Emmie’s rich warmth. . . . Ambrose 
could say it was imagination if he liked, but I knew it was so. 

Then the telephone rang with that shattering effect of alarm 
it achieves when everything is very •quiet, and you’ve been 
waiting for something to happen. 

I rushed to answer it, feeling sure it was Edward and wanting 
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to tell hl’tn that Mellor was here, and not to come himself until 
later. . 

It wa^i’t Edward. It was a voice I knew, but couldn’t really 
place. T^isn I was almost sure it was Brink spea^king. The voice 
sounded hysterical and yet venomous. 

“Hullo,” it said. “Is that Miss Brown? Yes? Well, is Gaunt 
there?” 

“No, he’s not,” I said. “Who is it speaking.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said the voice. “I suppose your house 
is lousy with police as usual. Never mind. Vou can tell Gaunt 
that.Manon has disappeared, and if* it’s anything to do with 
him, he’ll wish he’d never been tfoj.i.” 

The line went dead and I was left feeling rather dazed, 
with the receiver still in my hand, when the door of the drawing- 
room opened and Mellor came out. 

He looked at me and then came forward with that lumbering 
walk, took the receiver out of my hand, listened into it for 
a second and then put it back on to the rest. 

“Better tell me what that was all about,” he said. 

I suppose I must have looked rather peculiar, because he 
slipped one hand under my elbow and more or less led me 
back fnto the drawing-room. 

“You look pretty sljocked,” he said in a matter-of-fact 
voice, “so I take it, your caller wasn’t a friend. . . .” 

“He was rather horriblfc,” I said at last. “I — I think it was 
a man called Brink. . . .” 

“Brink,” said Mellor thoughtfully. “Pennell . . . ^ve the 
station a ring and tell them to put someone on to Brink, will 
you? He could bear a little investigation. Now, .Miss Brown, 
what did he want?” 

I wfcn’t going to bring Edward into it. But I didn’t see that 
it mattered telling what he had said about Manon. 

“He said someone called Manon had disappeared,” I told 
Mellor. 

“Why should he think that would interest you?” said Mellor. 

Well, of course, I might have known I’d either got to tell 
everything or nothing. 

“Well,” I said, feeling* bothered and uneasy, “he seemed to 
think that Edward Gaunt.might be here . . . and — and that 
Edward might know something about it. But it’s nonsense.” 
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Mellor smiled grimly. 

“I remember,” he said. “Your friend Gaunt told Is some- 
thing about a young lady called Manon and Paul Nineveh. 
We looked intdit . . . but no corroboration was fortlcoming. 
However, if Mr. Brink bothers you again about the matter, 
you can inform him his friend Manon is quite safe. She is in 
Holloway, as a matter of fact, charged with a small matter of 
being in possession of stolen goods. Mrs. Nineveh’s handbag, 
to be precise.” 

“But ” I gaiiped. 

“I’m not telling you ^ny more,” he said, still grimly. “But 
you can tell Brink, if hesrihgs up again. I don’t mind him 
knowing that.” 

Just then the bell from Ambrose’s room tinkled. He was 
an hour ahead ^f his three hours. 

“That’s Ambrose,” I said. “I’ll go and see what he wants.” 
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Chapter Ten 

Ambrose appeared slightly amused to hear that Mellor and 
Pennell were in the house. 

“Bring them up, my pet,” he said, “I’d like to hear what the 
latest is. I’d rather like to know if 'they can Jtell me exactly 
who knocked me out.’’ 

“They can’t,’’ I told him. “They expect you to tell them.” 

“I haven’t a clue,” he said cheerfully. “I seem to remember 
you were happily occupied in fascinating a good-looking young 
man . . . and I was talking to a sultry sort of brunette . . . 
and that’s all.” 

“You were,” I said coldly. 

“You might bring up some tea after you’ve shown Mellor 
and Co. up,” said Ambrose. 

“Very well,” I said still more coldly. “And it may interest 
you t6 know that your sultry brunette is in gaol.” 

“Oh lord, what an jdiot Mellor can be,” said Ambrose. 
“Go along, Delia, bring him up.” 

“She was in possession ‘of Theo Nineveh’s handbag,” I told 
him smugly. 

“Then she had no right to be,” he said crossly. “Really, all 
this Bandar-log business . . . hopping about and shoving 
false clues all over the place. Where on earth do they think 
it will get them?” 

It >Vas obviously no use arguing with him. If he was con- 
vinced that this Manon female was a sweet innocent, then 
plainly he was still suffering from the effects of concussion. 
Perhaps Mellor could make him see sense. 

However concussed he was, he still possessed his diabolical 
ability to know just how I was feeling. 

“I suppose you are firmly convincing yourself that this 
unfortunate girl went wi<»h Theo Nineveh’s murderer, watched 
it happen, and picked up^^the bag as a kind of commission,” 
he said as I got to the door. “Be your age, darling.” 
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From what I had seen of Manon I would not ha'Ie been 
surprised to hear she had committed the murder henelf, but 
I simply ignored Ambrose and went downstairs to|Mellor 
and Pennell. 

They both seemed relieved to be able to do solnething 
definite, and plodded upstairs after me with a kind of heavy 
rhythm. 

Ambrose greeted them with what I felt was unnecessary 
enthusiasm and sent me downstairs to make tea. It was the 
maid’s day out. Oft course it would be, so I couldn’t do any- 
thing about it. And I kne\^ that Ambrose would say everything 
important before I got upsthirs again. But when I did get 
upstairs I found they were waiting for me before they really 
began to discuss anything. Ambrose, it appeared, took a 
different view oi* Edward Gaunt from that of Mellor. 

“He’s all right,” said Ambrose languidly. 

“None of them are all right,” said Mellor flatly. “Not one 
of them. Take it from me.” 

“He’s not one of them,” said Ambrose. 

“Well, he’s always around them,” said Mellor. “He goes to 
that sordid little dump where they all hang out ... he knows 
them all.” 

“I know,” said Ambrose, “you can’t touch pitch without 
being defiled. However, he writes books and looks for copy. 
Take it from me, Mellor. He’s all right. And now tell us more 
about Manon, who presumably lured me to destruction and 
how it happened that the Nineveh’s bag was found in her 
possession.” 

“Well, it’s ^ bit odd,” said Mellor slowly. “I sent Feenan 
down to look her up and question her about last night. She 
swore blind that you took her out to get her a taxi anfi’one 
happened to come along at once; she got into it and went 
off, leaving you turning back into the courtyard. She says she 
didn’t see Nineveh. Well, she’s a temperamental young woman 
and Feenan pressed her rather, so she flew into a temper, 
jumped up from the divan and the handbag fell out from 
among the blankets. She made a dive for it, but it had burst 
open, and letters had spilled out addressed to Nineveh. She 
wouldn’t say where or how, so Fejnan took her along and- 
held her at the station until he got hold of Nineveh himself, 
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who s4id it was his wife’s bag and he couldn’t imagine why 
Manori was in possession of it. She refused to give any 
explanation, said she knew nothing about it, hadn’t even 
known I 't was there among the blankets, a;:d swore it was 
a plantf. (The bed wasn’t made when Feenan arrived.) She 
insisted she had gone home alone, had been alone all night 
and no one had called on her. So Feenan booked her on a 
charge of being in possession of stolen goods and the magis- 
trate remanded her in custody for a week.” 

He looked suspiciously at Ambrose. 

“Are you sure you don’t remertiber anything more than 
going into the courtyard?” he said 

“I don’t even remember going into the courtyard,” said 
Ambrose blandly. 

Mellor looked distinctly disbelieving, but heUropped the sub- 
ject and went on to Gilda. The fact that she wasn’t staying here 
seemed to irk him and he asked Ambrose if he didn’t tlunk it 
would be a good thing if she came back from the Palfers. 

“After all, she’s your cousin,” he said reproachfully. 

“Twice removed,” said Ambrose, “and she is much more 
friendly with the Palfers than she is with Delia.” 

Mfcllor looked down his nose. 

“Well, it would be as well if they stopped her running 
round to that lodging-fiouse in Abel Alley,” he said dreamily. 
“I suppose you don’t know that she was there the afternoon 
of Mr. Cleghorn’s arrest. And at a time that wasn’t very 
good for her supposing anyone had had any suspicions that she 
might be interested in planting that clock and money. . . .” 

“I didn’t know,” said Ambrose. “But it’s an absurd notion, 
isn’t it? She’s in love with Cleghorn.” 

Mtllor sighed deeply and stood up. 

“Well, well,” he said, “maybe you’ll remember later what 
happened in the courtyard. By the way, it may interest you 
to know that Cleghorn now admits going to Miss Herring’s 
flat, but says he went there alone about ten o’clock, because 
he was afraid that Mrs. Nineveh might have got hold of his 
key in some way . . . and when he got there he found her 
dead, lost his head and fcolted. Thin, don’t you think?” 

“I have a headache,” said Ambrose mournfully. “I can’t 
think about it.” 
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“Well, we’ll be going,” said Mellor. “Hope you’ll bejTeeling 
better tomorrow.” 

Ambrose gave a pale grin. 

“So th&t youlcan come and third degree me abdiit that 
brunette,” he said. “I expect I shall have a relapse.” 

Mellor gave a heavy smile and lumbered towards the door. 

“Show them out, poppet,” said Ambrose in an expiring 
tone, “and then come back with lumps of ice and wet towels.” 

1 showed Mellor and Pennell out as requested and went 
back to Ambrose, V'ho was now sitting up and looking far 
from expiring. 

“Shove some pillows bekidid me, dearest Delia,” he said, 
“and then sit down and tell me what’s been going on.” 

I put plenty of pillows behind him, and he grinned shame- 
lessly. 

“I thought you were feeling exhausted and ill?” I said. 

“I have got a slight headache,” he said. “Hand me the 
aspirins. But it’s only the sort of headache one might expect. 
I do wish Mellor wouldn’t go round locking up all my most 
promising leads.” 

I couldn’t see how the brunette was promising and said so. 

“Don’t be dense,” said Ambrose. “Do you imagine people 
would tuck Theo’s bag among her bedclothes if she wasn’t 
some kind of danger to them? She’s so dumb that she might 
know something without even knowing she knew it, and so 
blurt it out without wishing to do anyone any harm. Poor 
silly creature.” 

“So you don’t think it was Julian?” I asked. 

“No — I don’t think so,” said Ambrose thoughtfully. “Only 
don’t go round saying I said so. I’ve an idea that it would be 
very much better for various people to think we believ^ttiat 
Julian did do it.” 

He looked at me seriously. 

“It’s important, moppet,” he said, “and safer. So — not 
even to your friend Gaunt do you suggest that I think Julian 
is in the clear.” 

There wasn’t anything to be said to that, only it gave me 
rather a gruesome feeling inside — a chiH sensation that nobody 
was to be trusted at all, and I was suddenly prompted to tell 
him about Gilda and what she’d said. And once I’d started 
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I got f all out, the interview and what Emmie had said, and 
about brink’s telephone call and everything. Ambrose listened 
with ah unfamiliar taut look about his jaw, and when I’d 
finishel, he scowled. 

“Haven’t you heard anything from Gull?” he asked. 

After all, it was curious that Gull hadn’t contacted us at all. 
He couldn’t think we were coppers’ narks, and he’d seemed 
sensible enough when it all happened. 

Ambrose rubbed his chin pensively. 

“Of course,” he murmured, “the man’i> supposed to be in 
lo.ve with Gilda, so it’s humanly possible that he doesn’t 
much want Julian cleared. All* the business of getting his 
paper to put up the cash could simply be his natural journal- 
istic instinct. It’s time I was up and about again, honey 
child.” 

“Don’t be stupid,” I said. “If you get up too soon, you’ll 
only conk out again in twenty-four hours.” 

He didn’t answer that, but sat frowning into space, 
and gently massaging his chin. By all of which I knew that I 
might just as well not have spoken at all. 

When he did at last condescend to return, he said, “I 
woncler where your young friend Gaunt is. Didn’t you expect 
to hear from him todqy?” 

“Yes, I did,” I said rather glumly. 

“Look here,” said Ahibrose, with a sudden energy, “you 
keep out of all this, Delia. You keep right out. You don’t 
have anything to do with Gilda or the Palfers. ... Or any 
of them. Someone has gone quite haywire . . . and I haven’t 
a clue who it is — yet.” 

“You don’t think anything has happened to Edward, do 
yoif?^* I asked. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” said Ambrose. 

“What do I do if Gilda or the Palfers ring up and ask me 
to go round or anything?” I asked. 

“Tell them to come round here,” said Ambrose firmly. 
“And that goes for Gull too . . . and your friend Gaunt. 
Oh yes, and if Brink rings again, put him on to me. I can 
stagger downstairs if netessary.” 

He closed his eyes fo’’ a moment and I saw that he was 
looking really white and tired now. 
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“You’d better go to sleep again,” I suggested. 

“Not a bad plan,” he said quite meekly. “Look,/ Delia, 
put a pencil and some paper by my side. I might t,^ink of 
sometlung and my memory’s so dicky just now I’d|ilose it 
again unless I scribbled it down. Is your papa back yei?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well, then, if anyone calls, bring ’em up here,” said 
Ambrose firmly. “Whoever it is.” 

“I don’t think you ought to be disturbed,” I said irresolutely. 

“You’re making me fed very ill,” said Ambrose in a tone 
of martyred resignation. “Unless you promise to do what I 
tell you. I’ll get up and conte downstairs and answer the door 
myself.” 

They had takeji off the bandage and put on a dressing with 
strapping, but he still looked alarmingly wounded, so I gave 
way hurriedly. 

“All right, I promise,” I said. 

“That’s a good child,” he said with a return of his most 
smug and patronising manner. Then he closed his eyes and 
there was nothing for me to do but go away and be obedient. 

The only person I really wanted to see was Edward. I was 
really worried about him, because I w^s pretty sure that he’d 
been going round doing exactly what Ambrose had warned 
me not to say he was doing — telling all and sundry that he 
believed Julian was innocent. In one way it relieved my mind 
a lot, because obviously it meant that Julian was innocent, 
and that whoever had done it didn’t want any investigations 
going on; omthe other hand I didn’t want Edward to be 
bashed over the head or pushed into the river or anytjnng. 
And it wasn’t any good my telling 'myself not to be melo- 
dramatic, because Ambrose had been bashed on the head. 

I really did wish that our daily was not having her afternoon 
off. It would have been a great comfort to know that she was 
about the place. She was a large, hefty person with an aggressive 
temperament and I’d have preferred her to answer the door on 
this occasion. Usually we had Lise, an Austrian girl who lived 
in, but she’d gone off for her holiday,^nd the odds were that 
The Parent would stay out to dinner. He was inclined to be rude 
about my cooking. I’d ha\e to answer the front door if anyone 
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rang blouse it might be the district nurse arriving to cope with 
Ambrose. 

Theif; was no settling down to the Claverins; job, I felt much 
too unfasy, so I switched on the radio and sat down to think 
things out. I wanted very much to know why Theo’s bag had 
been found in Manon’s bed. It didn’t seem to make much 
sense. It all seemed aimless and quite pointless, and then I 
thought of what Gull and Ambrose said about the Bandar-log, 
and that added up. It was monkeyish ant| pointless. Unless — 
unless someone was deliberately trying to make it all seem 
monkeyish and pointless. I wo,ndered just when it had been 
put into Manon’s bed. And what st)rt of a bag it was. Somehow 
I’d got the impression from Mellor that it was one of those 
large bags that are always stuffed to overflqwing with letters 
and papers, powder and make-up — all that. And if so, surely 
one would notice if it had been pushed into one’s bed. That 
was a point I thought I might take up with Ambrose 
later. 

And then what he said about the Palfers worried me. After 
all, Emmie and Rannie were both highly reputable people, 
even if I didn’t much like Emmie’s personality; but it was 
hardly likely that anything could happen to me in their house. 
Not — I decided — that» I was in the least likely to be invited 
there. I hadn’t had the impression at the Billhook that I was 
much of a success with either of the Palfers, and possibly 
that prejudiced me. Pure vanity. Still, usually people quite like 
me, and it’s always rather bad for morale to feel that people 
don’t. One should be above that pettymindedness, I suppose, 
but I’m not. 

J..fthought back idly over that rather failure of a party at the 
Billhook. Gull had been there first, then Ambrose and I had 
arrived, and Gull had been very pleasant, but obviously 
wished we had been Gilda. Then Emmie and Rannie had 
turned up about nine o’clock and had equally obviously been 
disappointed not to find Gilda, and I remembered that I had 
wondered rather cattishly just why they should have been so 
keen on Gilda — what I mean is — Gilda is not really such great 
shakes. However . . . 

There really haan’t been anything to put me off Emmie — 
it was just a natural antipathy, I suppose. She was so con- 
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sciously all that a woman should be — being brilliantly clever 
and having a career, but also so lushly feminine. Phoo . . . 

I began to thi^k about Gull and try and work out whether 
any girl could seriously prefer Julian to him. It didnit seem 
reasonable. Gull was attractive and sufficiently difficult not to 
be dull, and really Julian was simply not grown up at all. 
But really not. 

It seemed to me that everything was really piled up against 
Julian. Everything t^at was known of him was so frightfully 
unsatisfactory, and his stcyry of losing the key, and then going 
along to Gilda’sffiat because jie was afraid Theo might have 
found it just didn’t make ^hy sense at all. I wished we had 
Hollow to deal with instead of Mellor. Hollow had been 
awfully decent aijd co-operative down at Grogan’s place. I’d 
have felt able to tell him just exactly the small things that 
fussed me over all this. 

It was nearly half-past six now, and the evenings were getting 
longer so that the room was full of early dusk, and a grey 
depressing light. It was the sort of light that is not in the least 
helped by turning on the electric lights, and one always feels 
guilty about pulling the curtains when it’s still daylight .and 
the government has been so kind about Daylight Saving. 
Still, when one’s feeling rather jumpy, i4’s quite the worst sort 
of light to have. 

The telephone rang and I made myself go quite calmly to 
answer it. It would simply be The Parent telephoning to say 
he was dining at the club, I assured myself, and lifted the 
receiver and said casually — “Hullo? Kensington 04573.” 

It wasn’t The Parent. It was a girl’s voice, high-pitched and 
nervous. 

“Hullo,” she said, “I just wanted *to tell you that if you 
want to collect your boy friend Edward, you’d better get some 
strong chaps and go down to Abel Alley p-q-d.” 

She rang off. 

I wasn’t going to bother Ambrose with this. He’d do 
something crazy like getting up. I rang through to Mellor 
and luckily got him. I told him what had happened, and he 
said, “Thanks Miss Brown. . . . We’lf ge^ right down there. 
You stay where you are.” 

“If you find him,” I said quickly. “Bring him back here.” 
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I rather thought I heard him say something about “ If he’s 
not a hospital case!” before he rang off. 

For no good reason at all 1 banged dowti^ the receiver and 
rushed/tand turned on all the lights in the hall, and found my 
heart beating in the most sickening way. Then the bell from 
Ambrose’s room began to ring violently and I went upstairs 
to see what he wanted. 

‘‘Who was on the telephone?” he snapped at me the instant 
I got into the room. 

‘‘I wish I knew,” I said. “Oh, Aijibrose . . . it’s frightful.” 
~ I- flung myself into the chair ^by his side, grabbed his hand 
and told him about it. 

He beamed at me affectionately and patted my head. 

“For the first time in your life, my poppet-’’ he said kindly, 
“you’ve actually used your brains.” 
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Chapter Eleven 


Edward was not a hospital case, and he was escorted back to 
the house by Mellor and the inevitable Pennell, and the 
inevitable police cat sat outside the house to the intense 
interest of the neighbours* and to what would be the intense 
fury of The Parent if he knew^bout it. 

Hospital case or not, Edward was in a ghastly mess. He 
had two black eyes, and two teeth missing, a cut on his fore- 
head and, as he Roomily remarked, bruises all over. 

He’d refused to go and be given first-aid before coming to 
see me and Ambrose, so, as it happened, the district nurse’s first 
job (she turned up three minutes after Edward and the police, 
and plainly thought it was all most exhilarating) was to fix 
Edward, and then we had to wait while she fixed Ambrose 
before Edward would tell what had happened. He was 
determined to tell it to Ambrose before he told Mellor. 

Mellor appeared not at all disgruntled about this, and 
merely sat and twirled his hat, while he*stared at Edward with 
mild interest in his large ox eyes. At last, however, the nurse 
went off and we all went up to Ambrose’s room, and Edward 
told what had happened. 

It was quite simple. He had gone round to the Captain’s 
place in the n\orning about noon and found the Bandar-log 
all scurrying round and adding up their drinking money, 
chattering and nattering about Julian ■and poor Manon. "Htey 
had seemed quite friendly, and there was a lot 6f coming and 
going, but as he realised later they kept him talking on one 
pretext or another, and then Brink came in. Brink wasn’t at 
all friendly, but he remained morose and unpleasant, and did 
nothing aggressive. Edward said he got the idea now that they 
must have sent a message to someone to say he was there. 
At any rate, when he said he was m*viim along about one 
o’clock, having heard nothing of in1^rest,^omehow or other 
they picked a quarrel. Brink started it, he ^id, though Brink 
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did not take part in the free-for-all that took place. Edward 
was rather confused as to how the row started, but he gathered 
he was intended to be bashed and when it sorted there was 
no doubt at all that they all went for him, though to an 
outsid^* it might have seemed a general mel6e. He was knocked 
right out, he said, and when he came to he was lying on a bed 
in one of the numerous little rooms at the top of the house. 
He was pretty shaky, he said, and just as he started to get to 
his feet, the Captain came in and started to tear a strip off 
him for making a row. . . . While ^hat was going on a young 
man called Berry came in with a glass of brandy and water, 
and told the Captain to lay off.* .» . . Gaunt wasn’t to blame, 
said this young man, it was all of them, and Gaunt had had a 
bad doing, and had better have a brandy and get cleaned up. 
The Captain went off grumbling, and Edward drank the 
brandy, which must have had knock-out drops in it, because 
he passed straight out and didn’t wake up until about half- 
past six; then he felt so dopey and rotten that he didn’t get 
moving for about another five minutes; then he found the 
door was locked, and that sent him into a blind fury. He 
began to bang on it and shout. Nobody took any notice, and 
he realised that he was at the top of the house, and if they 
didn’t want to let hiip out, it was fifty to one that anyone 
outside the house would hear. But he was so blind mad that 
he went on banging and shouting, and then to his amazement 
the door was opened and there were the police. . . . 

“Yes,” said Mellor with grim satisfaction, “it was a good 
thing you were kicking up that noise. I hadn’t got a search 
warrant, and that Captain chap wasn’t going to let me in. 
But^when we heard you, he hadn’t any choice.” 

He looked at Ambrose thoughtfully. 

“What was the idea, do you think?” he asked. 

“You’ve got your own idea, haven’t you?” said Ambrose. 

Mellor nodded. 

“Still, I’d like to hear yours,” he said. 

“Well, I should say they had their instructions from someone 
.... just to start a rough-house. I should guess that tonight. 
Gaunt would have bedn quietly removed to some quiet spot. 
And kept out of t4e way. He’s alarmed someone. . . .” 

Mellor grunted: 
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“You’re not trying to tell me there’s a ‘master-mind’ behind 
all those little cheapjacks, are you?” he said. “It sounds much 
too dangerous fdjr them.” 

He suddenly lost his sleepy, ox-eyed look and snapped at 
Edward. 

“Do you know anything that could make you dangerous 
to anyone?” he said. 

“Not consciously,” said Edward. “But I have a lot of 
oddments all mixed up in my mind, and probably one or 
two of them [are significant, if I could only match them 
up.” 

Mellor looked round at u# ^1 and became velvety again. 

“You’re not all of you trying to make out that Julian 
Cleghorn is innocent, are you?” he purred. 

“/ am,” said Ambrose casually, and gave him a sweet and 
innocent smile. 

Mellor twirled his hat thoughtfully. 

“I’m always willing to be told I’m wrong,” he observed in 
his most creamy tones. “Suppose you put me right, Mr. 
Merriman.” 

“Suppose you ask Cleghorn how he got into the flat when 
he found Theo Nineveh dead,” said Ambrose kindly. 

“I did,” said Mellor, with the air of one making a great 
concession. “He said he found it open.’^ 

“Highly improbable,” said Ambro*se placidly. “The chap 
who did this murder was not the type who lost his head and 
rushed out leaving a door open so that anyone could walk 
in and And the corpse.” 

“Go on,” said Mellor with heavy patience. 

“You didn’t find the key on Cleghorn, did you?” asked 
Ambrose. 

“He could have thrown it away,” said Mellor stolidly. 

“He could have,” said Ambrose. “But there’s another thing, 
you know. If he was rushing madly down the stairs as your 
witness says — ‘looking demented’ was, I believe, the exact 
description — then I don’t believe he would have taken thf 
clock and the money with him — much less the handbag. And 
whoever planted that handbag in Man&n’a blankets could not 
have been Cleghorn, because he was Jocko I up. ...” 

“The only objection to that,” said Edwaid unexpectedly — 
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and most traitorously — “is that the girl Manon is quite capable 
of not making her bed for a week ... so the bag could have 
been there from the night of the murder.” 

“Tlmnk you,” said Ambrose, with a dangerous meekness. 

“I was only looking all round the subject,” said Edward 
hastily. 

“All right, then,” said Ambrose, still with unnatural meek- 
ness, “let us suppose that Cleghorn murdered Theo in a state 
of dementia, took the clock, searched for money, took the 
bag, concealed them about his , person and then rushed 
frenziedly away. He then puts the clock and money in his 
room, which hasn’t got a locic, ‘and is in a house inhabited 
by jackdaws, takes the bag and makes his way to the Manon 
habitation and freakishly hides the bag an^ong her blankets. 
Don’t be absurd!” 

“The Bandar-log theory,” remarked Mellor blandly. 

“Quite,” said Ambrose. “But it’s also possible that some- 
one with intelligence is using the Bandar-log technique for a 
purpose. I do suggest, Mellor, if you’ll not be deeply 
offended ” 

“I like suggestions,” interposed Mellor politely. 

“Well — I suggest you begin to check seriously on Manon’s 
movements on the njght of the murder . . . even being so 
indelicate as to discover whether she slept alone, and the 
following nights. ... 1 rather think it would be useless to 
enquire among the male Bandar-log, but the females of the 
species might be helpful. I don’t think she’s a popular girl, 

. . . And apropos of the females. ... I wonder who it was 
that telephoned Delia about Gaunt’s predicament. . . .” 

‘jj rather think 1 know,” said Edward. “But . . .” 

“■Vou don’t want her* given away?” suggested Ambrose. 

“That’s all right,” said Mellor reassuringly. “Nothing was 
given away. So far as that monkey-house is concerned, we 
were merely calling to make further enquiries when we heard 
Mr. Gaunt kicking up that din.” 

He looked at Ambrose doubtfully. 

“Now listen,” he said, and he sounded almost plaintive. 
“It’s all fairly feaybl^ that Cleghorn or one of them might 
have strangled tbj|6 woman in a fit of temper or hysteria, 
but I can’t see tnis master-mind behind the scenes. Not in 
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that galfere. You’re not suggesting that they are organised for 
murder, or that they’d have gone so far as to kidnap Mr. 
Gaunt . . . and||. . . well, take him for a ride?” 

“If you really want to know,” said Ambrose grimly, “I am 
suggesting that the real murderer would go pretty far t<# avoid 
being hanged. I also suggest that he’s got brains and, more- 
over, that this murder is not in the least motiveless. I think 
he saw his chance and took, it • . . but all the rest of his 
actions have been very well organised and planned. . . . And 
he doesn’t want anyone being inquisitive.” 

There was a loqg silence* 

“But why the devil should the Abel Alley lot do his dirty 
work for him?” said Mellor irritably. “If he exists?” 

“I should think he’s a character with some money,” said 
Ambrose. “He might be a receiver in a small way . . . and 
he’s got enough on them for them to do what they’re told. 
They probably haven’t a clue as to the reasons for his in- 
structions. . . .” 

“The only type I can think of whq in any way fits that 
description,” said Edward dubiously, “is Nineveh himself. 
He’s by way of being a tin god to them ... he lends them 
money sometimes . . . and I’ve heard rumours that he Buys 
some of their petty ill-gotten gains.” 

“Nineveh,” said Mellor with his most velvety assurance, 
“has a cast-iron alibi. No getting rourfd it.” 

But he wasn’t looking happy for all that. 

Ambrose smiled at him kindly. 

“You may have to let Julian out of jug,” he said pleasantly, 
“but to tell you the truth. I’m just as pleased you pulled him 
in. He’s safer with you than outside in this wicked world. 
If he’d been free to make an idiot of himself, and with GtMa 
to aid and abet him, I’d bet quite a lot of money he’d have 
hanged himself — metaphorically speaking.” 

“I’m not convinced,” said Mellor stiffly and stood up. 
“This idea of petty blackmail. . . .” 

“Little fleas have bigger fleas on their backs to bite ’em,” 
said Ambrose. “And big fleas have bigger fleas and so on 
ad infinitum.'’' 

Hejsmiled seraphically at the darklj^g NSdlor. 

“And the blackmailing isn’t all petty,” h^dded. 
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“I’ll follow your suggestions,’’ said Mellor, still more 
stiffly ; “and if anything comes of it. I’ll let you know.” 

“Thank you,” said Ambrose sincerely. 

“We can drop you if you like, Mr. Gaunt,” said Mellor 
amiat^iy. 

“He’s staying here,” said Ambrose firmly. 

I began to feel rather dizzy. I had to consider just what 
The Parent’s reactions would be to this invasion . . . and 
still more, what the daily’s would be. She’d leave, I thought 
despairingly, and Lise wasn’t due back for a fortnight. Maybe 
'it -was paltry to consider such things in circumstances like 
these, but they do come into oWs mind. 

“Oh no . . .” began Edward, with proper consideration. 
“I couldn’t possibly . . .” 

At that moment we heard a taxi draw up in front of the 
house, and the sound of The Parent’s voice giving instructions 
to somebody. The front door opened and, after a few seconds, 
was slammed shut and the sound of martial footsteps coming 
up the bi’dirs could he heard. Then the bedroom door was 
flung open and The Parent stood there and surveyed the 
company with choleric amazement, while his face became 
alarmingly scarlet. 

“Good evening, sir,” said Ambrose cheerfully. “May I 
introduce Inspector*” Mellor and Sergeant Pennell. The 
casualty over there is Edward Gaunt.” 

“I’ve met Gaunt,” said my father in a stifled voice. “What 
on earth is going on? Is everybody mad?” 

He re-collected himself, because he’s really very nice in spite 
of his prejudices, and said good evening to Mellor and Pennell. 

From behind him a cheerful, familiar voice said, “Good 
gl5cious, Miss Delia ... whatever has been happening?” 

I gave a cry of pure joy. 

“Nanny, darling!*' I exclaimed and rushed at her and 
embraced her. “It’ll be all right now.” 

“What will be?” asked The Parent suspiciously. 

“Ambrose thinks that Edward ought to stay here,” I 
explained. “He thinks they might try and murder him, too, or 
something. . . .” 

“That’s all rig^,” said The Parent bitterly. “Turn thf, place 
into a hospital if*ard. Don’t mind me.” 
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He looked at Melloi' and Pennell. 

“Too many p^ple in this room,” he announced. “You’d 
better come do^ with me and have some whisky. We’ll 
leave the women to look after the casualties. Just as well I 
thought of getting hold of you, Nanny. Carry on.” 

He marched out of the room again, followed by the police. 
Nanny looked at Ambrose and then at Edward. 

“The poor , lambs,” she said. “It’s a wicked shame. How 
are you, Mr. Ambrose. I never thought to find you 
fighting. . . .” 

“It was no fight,” said Ambrose gloomily. “It was a 
massacre. I’m a much mor»J serious case than Mr. Gaunt, 
Nanny, so you can spoil me. . . .” 

Nanny looked aj Edward and shook her head. 

“He looks terrible, poor young man,” she said. “Just wait 
a few minutes and I’ll put him to bed. I’ll make some nice 
hot milk for both of you.” 

“Oh, Nanny,” I said and to my eternal shame burst into 
tears, just because I was so glad to se» her. She mhde such 
sense and gave everything such a nice safe feeling. 
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Chapter Twelve 


Nannie is an extraordinary old lady. She took the news that 
a murder had been committed without blinking, and as she 
knew both Julian and Gilda, she adopted ihe attitude that it 
was just like them both to get fnemselves into trouble. They 
always had done — and they always would. But she was quite 
calmly certain that Julian hadn’t done it. 

“Mr. Ambrose will get them out of it,’’ she said. “He always 
did in the old days.’’ 

Now I come to think of it, it’s true that whenever Julian 
and Gjlda came to stay with us, they got themselves into tire- 
some troubles wiiff the neighbouring farmers, and that 
Ambrose, if ever he happened to be around, always did get 
them out of it ; but it was rather a different thing from Theo. 
Nineveh it seemed to me. 

As for Ambrose, he got out of bed the next morning and 
came downstairs in a ^dressing-gown and settled himself next 
to the telephone extension in the morning-room. From there 
he rang the Morning Crier and got on to Gull. Edward and I 
were both in the room with him, and it seemed to me from 
what I heard of the conversation that Gull was not being 
particularly friendly, and Edward seemed to ^t the same idea, 
^/'ause he looked at me and raised his eyebrows in an 
exaggerated way. 

However, Ambrose, is a frightfully difficult person to daunt, 
and by the end of .he conversation Gull had agreed to come 
round and see him during the morning. 

“Gilda’s been playing on his sympathy,” Ambrose said 
when he put down the receiver. “It seems she doesn’t want 
me told anything at all about Julian — or what he’s said to 
Pride. Silly little udiot. I’ll have to go round and talk sense 
to her.” 

Edward had ‘been sitting and gazing into the small garden, 
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where the sun shone fitfully, but he turned round abruptly 
and looked at /Imbrose. 

“The Palfers are working on her,” he said. 

“Now why should they?” asked Ambrose mildly. 

“I don’t know,” said Edward. “How well do you know 
them?” 

“Not well at all,” Ambrose told him. “They’re friends of 
Gilda’s really. That’s why they asked Delia and me to go to the 
Billhook that night. They seemed worried about her. . . . 
Emmie wanted me to talk, to Gull about it ... I spent quite 
a time that evening explaining to Emmie that it was really no 
business of mine.” 

“It doesn’t make sense,” I blurted out. 

Ambrose regarded me with interest. 

“What doesn’t?” he asked. 

“The Palfers bothering about Gilda,” I said. “They’re both 
much too selfish to bother about anyone or anything. . . . 
And Emmie is much too sensible to really thin k ^^ygu could 
discuss such a thing with Gull.” 

“Yes — that’s an interesting angle,” said Ambrose thought- 
fully. 

I was aware that I was beaming fatuously. I always do get 
the most absurd satisfaction when j^mbrose approves of 
anything I say. 

“What really puzzles me,” said Ecfward, “is why someone 
is taking so much trouble to stop either you or I taking an 
interest in Julian’s welfare. After all, it’s obvious that it must 
make the police begin to wonder a bit . . . which is presum- 
ably just what^-whoever it is doesn’t want.” 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Ambrose slowly. “Whoe^r^it 
was slugged me did it off his own bat.' I do remember vaguely 
what happened. I’m not saying any^ing to ^ellor yet, 
because it is very vague. I have the strMgest impression that 
as I saw Manon get into the taxi, someone else hurried out and 
got in after her. Then whoever it was slugged me and all was 
a beautiful blank.” > 

“Brink swears Manon went off alonp in the taxi,” Edward 
pointed out. 

.“Brink has had a screw loose ever since ti^t motor smash,” 
said Ambrose. “Also he’s been in love with Manon for a long 
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time, poor fellow. I’ll be interested to know jiut what explana- 
tion he’ll cook up about the Nineveh bag. I lather think that 
business will stir him into some strange activity. As for the 
handbag, I’ve a peculiar idea about that. I want that Manon 
girl out on bail. ... I want to talk to her.” 

‘‘I’ll go bail for her,” said Edward obligingly. ‘‘I’m a house- 
holder and all that.” 

‘‘You’ll do nothing of the kind,” said Ambrose lazily. 
‘‘You’re staying in this house and not moving out of it. You 
can amuse yourself jotting down very accurately everything 
that you’ve said and done in tholast four days, and everything 
that was said and done to you. SS far as the outside world is 
concerned you’ve vanished. I am the one who is going out into 
the big city. ...” 

‘‘You’re not fit enough,” I protested. 

He smiled at me in a kindly, maddening way. 

‘‘Listen, poppet,” he said. ‘‘Julian is for the high jump 
unless l4rr” dig,«omething really solid up. I’ve shaken Mellor’s 
confidence, but not ehtiiigh.” 

‘‘We ought to be able to prove he didn’t take her to the 
flat,!’ I pointed out. 

‘‘He did take her to the flat,” Edward interrupted. ‘‘I know 
that. I was there when the argument took place, but I wasn’t 
very interested. In fact, ,I was bored with the whole place and 
had decided to go home and just as I was leaving Julian and 
Theo brushed past me and took a taxi. I heard Julian give 
Gilda’s address. 

Ambrose cocked a very doubtful eyebrow at him. 

‘‘But you didn’t tell the police this?” he askdd. 

^larhey didn’t ask me,” said Edward. 

“What time was this?” said Ambrose. 

“Round about ninf • ” Edward told him. 

“Didn’t anyone elK notice them?” Ambrose asked curiously. 

Edward shrugged. His nice-looking face became bored. 

“I gather two other people noticed them and have made 
ctatements to that effect to the police,” he said. 

“Sure it was nine o’f:lock?” insisted Ambrose. 

“Round or about,” said Edward. 

“Times,” said Ambrose, “are rather important I think.” 

“Obviously,” ^d Edward. 
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Ambrose sighed. 

“You might Vack your brains and make a list of everyone 
you can remenroer being in the club that night, around' that 
time,” he said to Edward. “Everyone you can remember. I 
think it might be interesting.” 

A rather beastly idea came to me. It was all very well 
Edward saying he was trying to clear Julian, and then telling 
Ambrose the one thing that was absolutely damning. And if 
he’d known that all the time why hadn’t he told me? Because, 
after all one has to kno\^ all the points against as well as the 
points for. . . . .There were awfully few points for Julian, and 
this that Edward had just aafd was formidable. I wished that 
Ambrose would let Edward go away to his flat or wherever it 
was he lived. It looked as if I’d never have a chance to talk to 
Ambrose alone . . . and I badly wanted to talk to him. 

However, there it was, and Gull would be arriving soon. I 
wondered whether Ambrose was going to let Edward sit in on 
his conference with Gull. It seemed stupid to me really. After« 
all, Gull didn’t know Edward, and nc^^nd'^ulcT o^likely to 
talk really frankly with him sitting there. But there was usually 
some good reason for Ambrose’s most irritating actions^ and 
anyway there was nothing I could do about it. I decided I’d 
go out and do the shopping. Nanny would be quite certain to 
want all kinds of things if she was goihg to feed three men. 

I slid quietly away. To tell the tfuth I didn’t want to tell 
Ambrose I was going out. In his present mood he might quite 
easily object to it, but although everything was quite horrible, 

I somehow didn’t think anyone was likely to abduct me or 
anything dramatic like that. Besides I had an idea that I might 
go down to the Palfers’ and try and talk sense to Gilda. She 
was an awful idiot, and I didn’t like her very much, buf f tvas* 
sorry for her . . . and I did feel I wanted to put her right 
about Ambrose. After all, Mellor h^4 said quite definitely 
that Ambrose had tried to stop him graobing Julian like that. 

I took Ambrose’s car. He wouldn’t want it, and besides he 
certainly oughtn’t to go round driving cars after getting con- 
cussion, so it was a good thing to deprive him of any oppor- 
tunity. Nannie had made out one ^f those lengthy lists that 
comprised all kinds of things that never occurred to me wheh 
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I was doing the housekeeping. She appeared to think that the 
household was deficient in almost everything t self-respecting 
housekeeper should have. So I just dropplid the list into 
the grocers, told them to send it and drove on down to the 
Palfers’f 

I rather hoped that Emmie had decided that Gilda could be 
left on her own for a little and had gone back to her lecturing 
or whatever she did. It would be much easier to make sense 
with Gilda without Emmie’s competent and superior presence. 

Just as I pulled up in front of li[ie Palfers’ house, I saw 
someone else at the front door, and realised «rather worriedly 
that it was Brink. I remembered wlfat Ambrose had said about 
Brink being spurred on into all kinds of activities and guessed 
that this was one them. 1 somehow couldn’J see Brink as a 
bosom friend of the Palfers. 

Just for a moment I thought of leaving it and driving away, 
and then I thought that it was a cowardly thing to do ; after all, 
it was ppr§ chance that had brought me here just at this 
moment, and I migrte'j: well see if I could find out anything. 
I switched off the engine and marched up to the front door 
and arrived just as it was opened by Gilda herself. 

She had obviously expected Brink, which seemed queer to 
me; but when she saw ^le she looked absolutely flabbergasted. 

“I can’t see you . . .” she began. 

But Brink interrupted her in a brusque authoritative way. 

“She might just as well hear what I’m going to say,’’ he said. 
“It’s not particularly private.’’ 

“Oh, very well,” said Gilda sulkily. “But she’s in with the 
police.” 

“WJtiy shouldn’t she be?” asked Brink in an unpleasant 
jibing sort of way. “You 'need someone who’s in with the police 
if you want to get Jufian Cleghorn out of his present pre- 
dicament.” 

“I suppose,” I said, “you would like to get Manon out of 
her present predicament.” 

* He stared at me for a moment and then gave a swift, almost 
likeable smile. 

“I would,” he said. ‘'Do you think you can help me?” 

“Ambrose could,” I sai,d rashly. 

After all, just because Ambrose had said he would like 
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Manon out on bail, didn’t mean that he was prepared to join 
in with Brink’s peculiar activities. 

“Could he?’’ said Brink thoughtfully. “Then I think he and 
I might get together. Does he know who hit him yet?’’ 

“No,’’ I said. “Do you?’’ 

“I do not,’’ said Brink, “but I know who didn’t. I could 
weed out a few suspects for him. It wasn’t Paul Nineveh — 
for one.’’ 

“Did someone hit Ambrose?’’ enquired Gilda, with what I 
could only consider satisfaction. 

“They did,’’ I told her coldjy. 

“Oh, you’d better both #ome in,’’ she said suddenly. “We 
can’t talk on the doorstep.’’ 

Emmie’s house was exactly what one would expect. It was 
modern, comfortable, full of gadgets and the inevitable mobiles, 
and with paintings of females with only one eye and that sort 
of thing on the walls. In it Brink looked supremely and 
wretchedly shabby and down at heel, while looked 

vaguely untidy and out of place. 

“Sit down, both of you,’’ she said, when she had ushered us 
into a small, square room where a square settee and sc^uare 
chairs stood squarely on a thick beige carpet. 

She collapsed awkwardly into a chajr herself and stared at 
us miserably. 

“Well?’’ she said. 

“Haven’t you got a drink of some sort?’’ asked Brink 
aggressively; “Scotch for choice.’’ 

Gilda got up and wandered over to a corner cupboard, from 
which she produced a decanter and two glasses. I supposed it 
was Rannie’s whisky, and wondered just how he y<i^ld 
appreciate it being handed out like this. 

“I don’t want one,’’ I said hurriedlyv^ ^ 

Brink looked acidly amused, and pou^^ed himseii oui about 
four fingers into a tumbler, and just squirted soda into it. 

“Well,’’ he said at last, “what I say here is off the record, 
and if either of you repeat it to the police, I shall simply deny 
having said it. I have my own rea^ns for saying it and 
sympathy for Cleghorn isn’t one of them.' I don’t particularly 
want^e man who killed Theo Nineveh to get off; on the 
other hand, I am not yet prepared to take any definite steps 
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to help get him. It all depends on who it was that took the 
trouble to put Theo Nineveh’s bag in ManoniJ room.” 

He swallowed his whisky and stared out of the window. 
His worn face looked whiter than ever and there was an odd, 
haunted look in his eyes. 

“Whoever tried to pull that poor kid, Manon, into this 
needs hanging, ” he said at length. 

“Ambrose thinks that,” I told him. 

It wasn’t really precisely what Ambrose had said, but I had 
an idea that he did think it. 

Brink turned his eyes from t^e window with an effort and 
looked at me. ^ 

“I can prove,” he said, “that Julian did not go up into 
Gilda’s flat with Theo. I heard them arrange to go there, and 
I went after them. I had a reason for that. I wanted a few 
words with Theo myself. A few quiet private words where we 
would be undisturbed. Which was something she didn’t want 
at all. Ut'iy st^tjned the taxi about twenty yards from the 
block and walked the"ir&st of the way. I followed. They went 
up in the lift and I went up the stairs. I must have got there 
only* a minute after them. I’m pretty quick at stairs. What I 
meant to do was to knock at the door, and then insist on 
having a talk with Thgo. I was sure I could make Julian see 
reason about that. But jpst as I got to that floor I saw Julian 
let Theo into the flat, say he’d give her an hour, and then go 
back to the lift and away. I waited till I heard the lift gates 
open and shut at the ground floor, then I tapped on the door 
and Theo opened it. She was wild . . . but she had to let me 
in. She said she was expecting someone, so wc got our chat 
ottfsr quickly, and not very satisfactorily, but never mind that. 
I went ofl^ and left her Hhere. Don’t be under any delusions. 
She was alive when I Jif.ft.” 

“I can see,” I muitoured, “why you didn’t want to rush to 
the police with this story.” 

He gave a painful sort of grin. 

“Quite,” he said. 

Gilda said in a cholq^d voice : 

“But you must tdll them . . . you must . . . I’ll tell them 
if you don’t.” 

He merely looked contemptuous. 
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“I should deny it absolutely,” he told her. 

‘‘Delia has heard you,” she insisted huskily. 

‘‘Oh yes, Della has heard me,” he said. ‘‘So what? I shall 
still deny it ; 1 shall say you both got together to help Cleghorn 
. . . and I was nowhere near the Captain’s either thit night 
or the following day to plant the clock and the money. . . . 
No. . . . I’ll come forward at my own time. Or I’ll say I 
offered to alibi Cleghorn for money. It doesn’t matter to me 
what people think. . . .” 

He relapsed again into his sightless look. 

I pulled myself together. It would be a good thing to give 
him another drink, I thougT|t,*and I said so politely. 

Brink gave me his macabre, humourless grirf 

“One can tell you come from a naval family,” he said. 

“Well, what happened after that?” I asked him. “Didn’t 
you want to know who she was expecting?” 

He shrugged. 

“Whj£. should I be interested in her sordid affairs?” he 
asked savagely. “No — I went away. Jttiji#lir\Wfliirto'Tcnow, I 
thought Cleghorn had sunk just about as low as he could, 
allowing her to use Gilda’s flat for her assignations. I wish 
now I had waited. . . .” 

Gilda looked at him for a moment and then tears sprang 
out of her eyes. 

“Never mind what you think aboflt Julian,” she said. “He 
didn’t do it. ... You must know that . . . you must tell 
the truth now.” 

“Listen,” he said and he sounded tired and bitter and 
unmoved. “I <;ame here to tell you this, because I know how 
you must feel. I know just what it feels like to be accuse^ of 
something you never did. But I’m not going to put m/h«!hd 
in the noose for nothing. And I’d *^ave a chailhing time 
trying to prove I hadn’t killed her, wouldn’t I? No. I can 
only promise you this . . . that if the' worst comes to the 
worst, and Merriman and company between them haven’t 
managed to get him out of it, then I’ll tell my story. You can 
tell Cleghorn if you like ... at least you can tell him that 
he’ll be all right. But if you rush me . . • I’ll deny the whole 
things . . .” 

It was obvious that what Ambrose said was true. Brink 
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was screwy. The whole thing was screwy, but I was half- 
inclined to believe that he had told Gilda al|| this to try and 
relieve her mind. 

“Look here,” I said, “I shall obviously tell 'Ambrose all 
this.” 

“I daresay you will,” he said indifferently. “I might tell 
him myself, if I could trust him. What I want to know is just 
how that bag got into Manon’s bed.” 

“I can’t see any point in it being put there,” I told him, 
“unless it’s part of the Bandar-log tljeory.” 

“What’s that?” he asked and held out his, glass for a third 
whisky. * 

I explained h to him briefly, while Gilda in a hypnotised 
way refilled his glass. 

“Yes,” he said thoughtfully. “Well, there’s a lot in that. 
All that nonsense about Edward Gaunt. . . .” 

“It wasn’t nonsense,” I said indignantly. “He was very 
badly b^atgn up.” 

“Yes, 1 know," sai*i'.!3!rink indifferently. “He’s not popular. 
But they only shoved him out of the way upstairs with some 
idiotic idea of keeping him out of sight until the black eyes 
had faded. Just in case he went to the police. . . . The 
Captain’s rather sensitive about too much interest on the part 
of the police.” * 

“Well, it was funny after Ambrose had been slugged,” I 
persisted. 

“Don’t worry,” said Brink. “The two things are quite 
separate. Someone really meant business with Ambrose. The 
row with Gaunt was his own fault, really, and there was a 
slififrl^, attack of mass hysteria going on.” 

He stood up. 

“Well, f 11 be going gow,” he said. 

Gilda looked at mg rather frantically, but I didn’t see what 
I could do. It was quite obvious that he had said all he meant 
to say and I wasn’t quite sure in my own mind whether he 
hadn’t imagined the whole story. 

“Good-bye,” he sai(^ and walked out of the /oom and out 
of the house. 

“Well, that was odd,”, I said ineptly. 

Gilda caught hold of my arm in an urgent, desperate way. 
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“I’m sorry, Delia,’’ she said. “I’m sorry about what I said 
the other day. I’m going crazy with anxiety. Delia ... do 
you think I could see Ambrose . . . could I come and see 
him now?’’ 

“Come on,’’ I said cheerfully. “Of course you can. He’ll be 
more than somewhat interested in Brink.’’ 


T.B-L.M. — 4 
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Chapter Thirteen 


One thing I was absolutely resolute about, and that was I 
would tell Ambrose privately aboxit what Brink had said. I 
wanted to tell him particularly Brink’s idea about what had 
really happened to Edward, ft f seemed to me to be quite 
possible; beca\ise although I liked Edward awfully, I did see 
that sometimes he was rather maddening and superior. And I 
wondered whether he’d been like that at the Captain’s, and 
they had really gone berserk out of sheer nerves. Specially if 
they didn’t like him. 

Also I wondered whether Gull would be there whr.i we got 
back. 

Gilda was sitting rather huddled up beside me in the car 
and^I was suddenly fond of her and really sorry again. 

“Gilda,” I said, “Inspector Mellor said that Ambrose really 
did try and stop him.” 

“I expect Ambrose *did,” said Gilda. “Only it was such a 
shock, and then Gull wHs furious with me about thinking of 
going back to my house . . . and I don’t know ... I 
haven’t seen Julian, you know. He simply refuses to see me. 
He thinks I — I talked to Ambrose . . . and he blames 
Ambrose for it all. So you see . . .” 

“Well, Julian’s an ass,” I said firmly. “But men, he always 
was. 

“I suppose he was,”/said Gilda in a funny voice, as if that 
view of Juhan had only occurred to her for the first time. 

“Always,” I said, 'still more firmly. 

I suddenly realised that up to now Gilda had always seen 
Julian twice as large as life . . . and dramatised him madly. 
I mean, when he ought to have been snubbed .or ignored she 
had fallen down and accepted his pose of the moment. Well, 
1 thought unkindly, no pne in Brixton will fall for anytof his 
poses and it may do him good. 
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After a few minutes Gilda seemed to pull herself together 
and get less huddled. 

“You know,” she said, “I didn’t put the clock and money in 
Julian’s room. You must believe that.” 

“Well, of course I believe it, dope,” I said. 

To my surprise she produced a weak giggle. 

“That’s the first time for three days anyone has spoKen 
naturally,” she remarked. “Emmie and Rannie are appallingly 
tactful all the time. And what makes it worse is that they 
obviously believe Julian did it.” 

“How peculiar^ of them,” I said. 

Gilda considered that in ulftnce. 

“It is peculiar,” she saia at last, “becauseKjull has told 
them thai he doesn’t believe it himself, and what’s more that 
Mr. Pride doesn’t either. And Pride is absolutely cynical, Gull 
says, and would not be in the least shocked or worried even 
if he thought Julian was guilty, but he doesn’t. So I do think 
it’s pttujjdr that Emmie and Rannie should be so certain 
Julian did it. ...” 

“Do they say so?” I asked with Interest. 

“Emmie did once,” said Gilda slowly. “She came to my 
bedroom two nights ago, and had a heart to heart talk in 
which she said very sadly, but kindly, that I must really face 
the possibility that it was Julian . . . and went on into a long 
lecture on psychology. I almost began to believe her.” 

“It’s just what she would do,” I told her crossly. “It’s just 
the sort of kind, unctuous thing she would do — and being 
awfully understanding all the time.” 

“I know,” ^id Gilda in a forlorn way. “I begin to feel like 
that when she talks to me . . . but I’m stuck there now.” 

She sounded as if she hoped I’d say, “Oh, come back to ts.” 
But really how could I? The house wtj^s full to burc4ing point. 

“Anyway,” I said briskly, “we can at least tell Ambrose all 
about Brink’s very peculiar story.” 

“We can do that,” said Gilda, and paused while I negotiated 
a rather nasty crossing. “By the way, there’s something I 
ought to tell xpu. When he telephoned and said he was coming 
and he had something to tell me, he lAade me promise on my 
wordfof honour not to tell either of the Palfers. I promised, so 
they mustn’t be told.” 
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“How funny,” I observed. **Only the Palfers.” 

“Only the Palfers,” Gilda assured me. 

“Curiouser and curiouser,” I said, and accelerated down a 
quietish road. I was simply longing to get back and tell 
Ambra^e all about it. 

Gull was still there when we got back. It seemed that Nanny 
thought nothing of producing lunch for any number even 
without any notice. When he saw Gilda he gave a quite en- 
chanting smile and said, “Well, at l^st you’re being nice and 
sensible, darling.” 

He said ‘darling’ quite naturd%, and it seemed to me that 
Gilda found iOperfectly normal. 

“I’ve explained to Delia,” she said simply. 

“You needn’t bother to explain to me,” said Ambrose 
pleasantly. “What a dope you can be, Gilda.” 

He held out his left hand to her, and she took it and then 
bent down impulsively and kissed him. 

“I ddrrediij^7kc-^’V^0 much, Ambrose,” she said. “And 
I’m awfully sorry someone did that to you.” 

“So am I,” said Ambrose ruefully. “You didn’t hire an 
assassin by any chance, did you? Out of wicked revenge for 
imagined injuries.” 

“Ambrose!” she exclaimed indignantly. 

He laughed. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “I didn’t really suspect you.” 

“Where’s Edward?” I asked suddenly. 

“He’s all right,” said Ambrose negligently. “Friend Mellor 
called to enquire after our health this morning, and Edward 
went off with him to identify a few Bandar-log who were 
en^a^d in yesterday’s squabble. I don’t see much point in it 
really, butMEdward seeqris annoyed about the whole thing and 
is out for blood.” 

I supposed really Vhat if Edward pointed them out, then 
Mellor could ask them a lot of questions, but if what Brink 
said was true, then there wouldn’t be much to be gained. 

I rather thought I’d better leave it to Gilda to ^tart the story 
of Brink. And then I remembered her word of honour not to 
tell the Palfers. Privately^I did not think it would be egsy to 
keep anything from Emmie Palfer, and the amount of whisky 
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Brink had drunk was bound to be noticed by Rannie, who 
couldn’t possibly be expected to believe that Gilda had drunk 
all that. But I knew Gilda to the extent that she held strongly 
to her word of honour, and I wondered just what she would 
do. Of course, I hadn’t made any promises, and I wai deter- 
mined to tell Ambrose the moment I got a chance. But I didn’t 
think it was fair to tell Gull unless Gilda wanted to, so I just 
waited. 

However she had evidently great faith in both Gull and 
Ambrose. 

“I’ve something to tell you,’’ she said, “and I gave my word 
of honour that the Palfers ehould not know about it. I’d like 
you both to promise me that neither of the Paifers will hear it 
from you.’’ 

Gull looked bothered. 

“Is it anything to do with either of them?’’ he asked. 

“Nothing at all,” Gilda assured him. 

She^.^ya»ed to have come alive again, and to be the sort of 
girl you could imagine making gooiii«-.....-'&dv^[i5rng business, 
which had never seemed to me to be the case before. 

“Well then. I’ll promise,” said Gull. 

“What about the police, Gilda?” said Ambrose. 

“Nor the police — yet,” said Gilda quickly. “You’ll under- 
stand why when I tell you.” 

Ambrose seemed doubtful, but shd went on steadily. 

“I may as well tell you that Delia knows. She heard it first 
hand, and she made no promise ... so, of course, if she 
chooses to, she can tell you, but . . .” 

“I think you can promise, Ambrose,” I said. “I think as a 
matter of fact. Brink will come and tell you himself fairly soon. 
But till then ... do promise.” 

“I’m not making a promise of tha!> kind,”, said Ambrose. 
“Gilda, will you trust me sufficiently if I say I will not tell the 
police unless I know that it is essential they should be told?” 

She seemed to have swung completely round, because she 
only paused a split second before she answered. 

“All right, Ambrose,” she said. “I’lj^take that.” 

“In that case,” said Ambrose, “I thmk*we might all have a 
pre-liAch sherry, and Gilda can tell ys all about it.” 

Gilda really told it beautifully. Almost word for word, and 
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with the emphasis exactly where Brink had put it. Ambrose 
listened without any apparent emotion, but Gull frowned 
heavily, except when Gilda told what Brink had said about 
Edward and the roughhouse, and then he suddenly chuckled. 

“Ydh know, I shouldn’t be at all surprised if Brink isn’t 
right about that,” he told Ambrose. “Young Gaunt’s all right, 
but he is inclined to be a bit tiresomely superior. . . 

Ambrose said unexpectedly, “You know, I think it’s 
extremely important to find out who put that bag in Manon’s 
bed before Brink does.” 

Both Gilda and 1 stared at him in amazement, but he didn’t 
■ appear to notke. He was screwing up his eyes the way he does 
when he is on the verge of something important. 

“I wouldn’t put it past that one to have pinched it quite 
simply,” said Gull. 

“In that case when did she pinch it?” demanded Ambrose. 
“My recollection of Theo Nineveh is that she clutched that 
'bag of ^ers as if. i t contained the Crown Jewels «--HTfdcss, of 
course, she* p&nefiiKi^fi-'m the murderer, but that doesri’t 
make much sense, and it’s obvious that Brink doesn’t think 
that, It’s obvious that Brink considers it was pushed on to 
Manon for some unpleasant and vindictive reason. He may 
well be right. Manon was very careless about other women’s 
men.” 

“My idea also,” said Gull quietly, “is that there was some- 
thing in that bag which the murderer wanted badly. He hadn’t 
time to search it — or hadn’t the nerve to while he was in the 
flat, so he took it away with him and searched it later. . . . 
I’m prepared to bet that whatever it was wasn’t in the bag 
w|u*i\it got into Manon’s bed.” 

I began to giggle feebly and outrageously, but somehow or 
other Manon’s bed seeined to be becoming important out of 
all proportion . . . and I had a weak vision of Theo’s bag 
getting into Manon’^ bed of its own accord. 

Something of the same sort must have struck Gilda, because 
,she began to giggle too, and that was too much ; neither of us 
could stop. It was awfyl, because there was reaHy no justifica- 
tion whatsoever for' finding anything funny in the affair. 

Then Ambrose came cut with another seemingly irrelevant 
remark. 
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“If Brink’s right about Gaunt,” he said, “then the lad can 
quite safely go back to his own place and Gilda can come 
here.” 

Gull looked doubtful. 

“That’s a bit rude to the Palfers, don’t you thinjp?” he 
asked. 

“It’s natural for Gilda to be with her cousin and her old 
friends,” said Ambrose. “How about it, Gilda?” 

“I’d much rather come here,” she said apologetically, 
“though I’ni afraid En^ie may think it’s a bit odd. I 
mean . . .” she blushed suddenly, “I did say an awful lot 
of frightful things about Ai]|lfrose to her, so it will look as if 
I’m unspeakably vacillating. ...” 

“Emmie’s a nice woman,” said Gull unhappily. 

“And a sensible one,” said Ambrose blithely. “I’ll go and 
see her myself and explain how Gilda and I have had a 
beautiful reconciliation, and I can add all the trimmings. How 
I don’,i.*hijij|^ Gilda ought to be left on her own all day, and 
how impossible it is to expect Emnj^y^ inli>ortant 

work to stay home with her.” 

“I’ve no doubt,” said Gull ironically, “that you will do it 
beautifully.” 

“I would honestly prefer it. Gull darling,” said Gilda. 

He looked at her thoughtfully, aad then gave that so 
unexpected and enchanting smile. 

“All right, my dear, it’s up to you,” he said. 

I got the distant idea at that moment that whatever happened 
to Julian, Gilda was not going to be there as a doormat for 
him in the futqre. 

“And incidentally,” said Ambrose casually, “I don’t tlunk 
young Mr. Gaunt need be told about Brink and his stoi^.^* 

Poor lidward, I thought sympathetically, he wfs plainly 
not awfully important in Ambrose’s plans, and he would be 
allowed to fade gently out in the nicest possible way. I saw 
Ambrose regarding me with a kindly amusement and knew 
perfectly well that he understood exactly what I was thinking. 

“Not to wprry, poppet,” he said. “We won’t hurt his 
feelings. But seriously, this Brink sagi must be strictly con- 
fident’Al. Just how tight was he, by the way?” 

Gilda looked slightly agitated. 
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“He drank about half a bottle of Rannie’s whisky,” she 
said. 

“DiflBcult,” said Ambrose sadly. “I’m afraid, my poor 
cousin, that I shall have to traduce you. It’s quite obvious 
that yftur nerves gave way so badly that you took to the 
bottle, and when Delia arrived she felt there was only one 
thing to do and that was to remove you from temptation and 
bring you round here. Not bad. It’s an added reason for you 
staying here . . . otherwise Rannie’s cellar would be drained 
dry.” 

“Oh, really” protested Gilda, but without any real con- 
viction. 

“Oh, well,”^said Gull resignedly, “if you’ve got to have it 
that way, Ambrose, I suppose you must. But I do feel that 
the Palfers are getting a raw deal after all their kindness.” 

“Be your age,” said Ambrose quite tersely. “Do you want 
Gilda sitting round by herself in the Palfers’ house with the 
everlasting chance of Brink getting drunker and moffi^sr-rewy 
than ev€r, awi^oltjgfciagitiqg her?” 

“No . . . you’re perfectly right,” said Gull. “By the way, 
what about Pride? Do we let him in on this story of Brink’s?” 

“Not right off,” said Ambrose. “First thing is to find out 
about Manon. . . . Brink wants her out of gaol. Now there 
is where I think he’s i/rong. She’s much safer where she is. 
It might really be worth someone’s while to bump her off. 
She’s the born murderee for one thing — and for another. I’m 
absolutely certain she’s got a vital clue, though the poor dear 
hasn’t the brains to know she’s got it.” 

“I’ve often wondered,” said Gull for no apparent reason, 
“who was in that car with Brink — and why he never said 
tlibreVas another person or persons and who they were.” 

“What^n earth has that got to do with it?” asked Gilda. 

“I’m wondering that,” said Gull in a troubled voice. “I’ve 
been wondering for the last two days particularly.” 

Ambrose looked at him curiously. 

“Haven’t you any idea?” he asked. 

I looked at him and saw that he looked tired and sad, much 
the way he’d looked<.at‘Grogan’s when the American boy was 
found out, and quite suddenly I found I was feeling co|p and 
my heart was thumping. 
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Gull shook his head. 

“Have you?” he asked. 

“I’m vety much afraid I have,” said Ambrose. “And it’s 
not very nice.” 

Somehow no one asked him who he thought it waa. It was 
queer and uncanny, as if all of us were afraid to know. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


Edward was back in time for lunch and both Ambrose and 
Gull visibly melted. He looked much younger and very crest- 
fallen and was obviously deeply disillusioned. The Bandar- 
log, when hauled into the police sfation, had said exactly 
what Brink had said, and it had been only too plain that 
they were spej^king the truth. Ttfe Captain had also been 
called upon, and it came out that he had not been privy to 
the locking up of Edward, but that that had been done to 
hide from the Captain just what had happened. It appeared 
that the Captain was very allergic to fights on his premises 
^d was apt to show his displeasure in the most markec^way. 
They had in4sa^d*t<jjet Edward loose later in ihe evening,- 
when the Captain was oTit? 

Mellor, however, had taken a poor view of the whole thing, 
and had persuaded Edward to charge them with assault. 
They were, Mellor had alleged, vicious little toads ; so charged 
they were. Edward was iy.ally rather good about it all, because 
«he did agree that he probably had been pompous and pro- 
vocative, and he was obviously terribly disappointed not to 
have been the victim of a master-mind who feared him so 
much that he had to be got out of the way. 

Ambrose remarked placidly that Edward was not to worry ; 
no doubt he would be able to turn the whole thing to good 
fcCDi^nt in a book, and that it was excellent that it had been 
cleared up J[t was, said Ambrose, a typical Bandar-log effort 
and Edward must not feel too badly about it. 

However, one thing, did come out of it all. Mellor had told 
Edward casually that on the night of the murder Paul Nineveh 
had been with Manon in a coffee-house at about twelve 
o’clock, and Ambrose said something about unbreakable 
alibis being just the o^es^that were the most suspkious. 

“And Nineveh’s got enough money to buy himself <^e,’ 
said Gull thoughtfully. 
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Then he said he thought it would do Gilda good to have 
some fresh air, and as he had time to spare he would take 
her on the Serpentine. Gilda accepted this idea with every 
appearance of pleasure and they went off together. Edward 
said, with an engaging and wry grin, that as he didn’^ appear 
to be a menace to anyone, and therefore no one was likely 
to try and liquidate him, he might as well go to his own place 
and relieve the congestion in the Schloss Brown. 

“Keep in touch,” said Ambrose cheerfully, “and don’t be 
too depressed because «io one wants to murder you. And 
still keep your eyes and ears open.” 

“I’ll do that,” *said Edw%rfl and went off. 

Ambrose then tore a strip off me for going down to the 
Palfers’. No doubt, he said, it had turned out successful, but 
it might have been quite the reverse. And that he was now 
going up to bed for two hours, and then I could give him 
tea, and he hoped that Gull would have enough sense to keep 
GildS' out<i *8 tea, as he himself would not really mind having 
a little time alone with me» 

“If Brink telephones,” he added, “tell him I’ll be delighted 
to see him any time, but 1 don’t suppose he will. If he had 
all that whisky, he’d probably top it off with beer ahd go 
and sleep it off, poor devil.” 

I couldn’t really explain just why itVas that Brink, who was 
unpleasant to look at and morose &nd dubious in every way, 
should still somehow retain something likeable about him, 
something that made people say ‘poor devil.’ And if both 
Ambrose and Gull thought there was something wrong about 
that motor smash, then it was awful to think of what he had 
gone through. 

I didn’t mind Ambrose being asleep this afternoon, bec^FUsd 
the house felt safe and happy with Nanny in if, so I did 
actually manage to catalogue quite a lot of Clavering and 
nobody telephoned and no police turned up, and Gull had 
enough sense to keep Gilda out for tea. 

“TomorrctfV,” said Ambrose pensively while we were havifig 
tea, “I shall be out and about. Shall* I tell you something 
inteAsting, m’dear?” 

“Have you remembered who hit you?” I asked hopefully. 
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“I was hit from behind,” Ambrose pointed out, “so it is most 
unlikely I would have seen him. No — but our beautiful half- 
wit, Manon, was at the Billhook that night. She didn’t get 
farther than the entrance, because there was no member to 
sign hef in. ... I saw her when I went to get those cigarettes 
I’d left in the cloakroom. . . .” 

“I suppose that’s interesting,” I said sarcastically. 

“It is — very,” said Ambrose. “It was about nine-thirty. I 
have an idea she wanted to see Nineveh. It’s all most unfortun- 
ate for that girl and always has beet?. She has an unrequited 
devotion to Nineveh. And that is her sad fate. She always sets 
her affections on men who don’t* i^'^ciprocate.” 

“I still don’t^see,” I objected. 

“It’s merely interesting,” said Ambrose thoughtfully. 
“Manon has this devotion for Nineveh . . . who does not 
return it. Manon most astonishingly has Nineveh’s murdered 
wife’s bag hidden among her blankets. Manon is supposed to 
have been seen with Nineveh on the night of thett»ardei in a 
coffee-h6usd?7rS all so fi»13;*of sinister implications that one is 
tempted to believe that there’s some very simple explanation. 
. . . But one thing I do believe, my sweet, is that the murderer 
was al the Billhook after the murder.” 

“And gave Manon the bag?” I asked incredulously. “Then 
^it must have been Paul I'hneveh.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say thit,” said Ambrose vaguely. “I must 
go and see Mellor and try and persuade him to let me talk to 
Manon. I shall do so tomorrow unless Brink has materialised 
in the meantime and given me a really good reason why I 
shouldn’t.” 

I yiought about what he’d said about blackmailing when 
EdWard had got beaten up, but somehow that didn’t seem 
to be tru6‘ now. But when I said so Ambrose shook his 
head. 

“There’s blackmail somewhere,” he said almost lazily. 
“I feel it in my bones. Not the sort I told Mellor. I had to 
fudge something up then, but I don’t really think anyone tells 
all those young whatnots what to say . . . they just naturally 
get the wind up and teh lies. That’s why it’s so difficult to 
check on alibis or anything. They just say things for no rfihson 
at all. Your friend Edward’s story about Nineveh being a 
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receiver, for instance. Pure hooey. Just one of those tales that 
go round. Nineveh has money and was in love with his wife 
... he wasn’t deceived about her, but he was in love with her. 
And desperately jealous. I don’t like the man, but he must have 
gone through hell. I don’t really see why he’s got it in for 
Julian to such an extent. Julian was nothing in Theft’s life. 
She simply made use of him. . . .” 

He went into what is known as a ‘brown study.’ I never have 
known why it should be called that. 

After a while he said^ “I would very much like to know 
why he’s got it in for Julian. . . . Mellor is certain that 
Nineveh is absolikely convmoed that Julian did it.” 

‘‘Does Julian still stick To his story about giving her the 
key?” I asked. 

“He didn’t say he gave her the key,” Ambrose pointed out. 
“He says he’d mislaid it and thought she might have it. . . . 
Yes, he still sticks to it. . . .” 

“Wfill, ^rink’s story squashes that,” I said. 

• “If it’s bellfeved,” said Ambrose. “Mellor. n^g’^^rfasily think 
Brink had invented it. Brinlc will Bhve to be more detailed . . . 
and tell why he wanted to see Theo . . . and even then Julian 
might have come back and done it. There’s no proof at all 
about this man she was waiting for . . . and why hasn’t Julian 
told that story? It’s a better one than Jjis present statement.” 

He was silent again for a few minutes, and then he sat up 
straight. 

“It’s ten to one Julian did have a row with her,” he said. 
“I’ll bet a tenner he did. Look, Delia — get out the chess-men 
and let’s forget it. Tomorrow is another day.” 

While I wa*s setting them out Ambrose sat frowning into 
space. 

“You see,” he said thoughtfully, “Julian’s an ass -We know 
that. He’s neurotic and temperamental. But’ he’s not a fool. 
He’s quite subtle in his own way. If he’d,really come back and 
found her dead as he says, he wouldn’t have panicked in just 
that way. He’d have realised that his best plan would be to 
get the police at once and tell them the truth. Now what the 
devil did happen . . . and just what iB Qrink up to?” 

“I don’t know,” I said truthfully. 

“Another glimpse of the obvious,”%aid Ambrose, then picked 
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up two pawns, one white and one black, and held them 
behind him. 

“Choose,” he said. 

I got black. It always happens to me and Ambrose always 
wins w^th white. 

Gilda came back by herself. She said that Gull had to go 
down to the Morning Crier, and he’d ring later. She was rather 
subdued, but much more normal and talked about going back 
to her job again. 

,“I can’t do any good just sitting around,” she said, “and 
Julian won’t see me.” " 

“Much betAir,” Ambrose assured her. 

“I’ve been an awful fool,” she said with a sigh. “It’s appalling 
what a fool one can be and still be convinced all the time that 
one is being noble and gifted with much more understanding 
than other people.” 

“For the love of Mike,” said Ambrose anxiously. Vdon’t 
start m6rb j ^ ec l f-analysi^r anytjjing.” 

“I’m not,” she told him. ‘‘But what’s so frightening is that 
one can change so quickly. What was absolutely real the day 
befoie yesterday, what I would have sworn could never change 
doesn’t exist any more. So how can one be sure of anything?” 

“Meaning,’" said Ambrose quite cheerfully, “that you’ve 
come out of the spell Julian cast over you.” 

She nodded unhappily. 

“Well, it was just that — a spell,” said Ambrose. “You 
didn’t try to see outside it.” 

“The worst of it is,” said Gilda, “that Julian will be relying 
on me more than ever. . . .” 

*'*ften he’ll have to stop,” said Ambrose callously. “And 
that won^t hurt him, you know. You weren’t good for him.” 

“I suppose not,” she said surprisingly. “Ambrose — Gull 
has telephoned through to Emmie and told her I’m staying 
here. I gather she’s really very angry and offended.” 

“Silly of her,” said Ambrose casually. 

At that moment Nanny came in and said that Mr. Palfer 
had called with Miss Gilda’s things, and would like to see 
Mr. Ambrose for a minute or two. 

“Show him in, Nanny' ’ said Ambrose. “And do you think 
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you could produce the whisky. We may need it to soothe the 
savage breast.” 

He looked at Gilda as Nanny went oflf. 

‘‘Let’s not make heavy weather,” he said. ‘‘The thing is to 
let him think we take it for granted he sees it in the right light.” 

But when Rannie came in, it was very plain that he wasn’t 
taking it in the right light and didn’t intend to. He looked 
taut and disagreeable and paid no attention to anyone except 
Ambrose. 

‘‘I’m not surprised thjit Gilda was ashamed to stay on in 
my wife’s house,” he said in a thin, mean voice, “after enter- 
taining Brink beAnd her bjck. And pouring whisky down his 
throat.” 

Ambrose can become very steely and unpleasant himself 
when he wants to. 

“For precisely that reason I thought it better for my cousin 
to come here,” he said in a polite, chill voice. “She will be 
protested f^om undesirable visitors of any kind.” 

■ “When she appealed to ijiy wife ^or a hav(*i,'‘‘S&icf Rannie 
viciously, “we understood that she disliked your associations 
with the police. And we also understood from Gull that it 
would be an act of charity to protect her from herself.” * 

“And now you’ve done your kind act,” said Ambrose, 
“Gilda will write you a bread and butter letter. As this does 
not seem likely to develop into a pleasant social call, DeliS 
will wrap up that bottle of whisky, and I hope you will accept 
it in return for the whisky Gilda dispensed in your house.” 

He paid no attention at all, but glared at Gilda. 

“What did, that drunken lunatic Brink say to you?” he 
demanded. 

“Nothing that could possibly interest you,” said ArftbrcAe. 
“Nor can I see why you should think it could.” 

“The oaf once imagined he was in love with Emmie,” said 
Rannie. “He becomes a nuisance sometimes ... he talks 
like a cad. What did he say?” 

“I repeat, nothing that could interest you or Emmie,” said 
Ambrose, “"^hank you for bringing Gilda’s things. Give nft 
that whisky, Delia. I’ll see Palfer out.** 

GilQa was looking very odd. Her lips were set in a con- 
temptuous line and her eyes were very dark, but with a secret 
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smile in them. She didn’t say a word and I was surprised, 
because Gilda is one who is inclined to crumple up before 
unpleasantness. But she just stood there looking contemptuous 
and secretly amused. 

I gave Ambrose the bottle, but I also went out of the room 
after liim. Rannie Palfer looked what Nanny would call ‘fit 
to be tied,’ and I was quite determined that he wasn’t going 
to have a chance to lose his temper completely and attack 
Ambrose, when Ambrose was still in such a dicky state. 
There was a nice solid stick belonging to The Parent in the 
hall and I made up my mind to grab it at the first sign. 

But Rannie didn’t do anythin? more. Re simply put the 
last deep lov^'on to his behaviour by taking the bottle of 
whisky with him and stalking away without a word of thanks. 

I had already grabbed the stick and I stood there with my 
mouth open, simply paralysed with amazement that anyone 
could behave like Rannie. Ambrose looked at me and began 
/o laugh. 

“HoW viiy ferocious,” he said, ‘‘Delia, whaTa funny little 
moppet you are. And what i nice one.” 

He slipped his arm through mine. 

‘‘We’d better go and see how Gilda’s bearing up,” he said. 

She was still bearing up astonishingly. 

‘‘Thanks a lot, Ambrose,” she said. ‘‘I’m sorry to have let 
' -/ou in for that scene.” 

‘‘Not at all,” said Ambrose. “But he certainly was annoyed 
out- of all reason.” 

Gilda went scarlet. The scarlet flowed right up to the roots 
of her hair. 

“He’s rather disgusting,” she said. “He made passes at me 
< wkSh i was staying there. I didn’t know what to do. I couldn’t 
tell Emmie. He used to insinuate that anyone who could 
have — have had an affair with Julian ought not to be any- 
thing but humbly pleased if someone like Rannie looked at 
them. He — he’s insanely conceited.” 

“Dear me,” said Ambrose, “what a good thing Brink and 
Delia together managed to break up your visit to the Palfers’. 
Well now, after our prdud gesture over the whisky. I’m afraid 
we’ll have to broach another bottle. Shall I break the ntws to 
Naimy or will you, Delia?” 
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“You can,” I told him firmly. 

Then I sat down with a thump on to the settee. What Gilda 
had just said was simply incredible. . ; . 

But Gilda suddenly sat down by my side and put her face 
in her hands. 

“Oh God,” she said miserably, “what an awful mesa I do 
make of everything. It’s all hopeless.” 
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Chapter Fifteen 


“It’s times that interest me,” said Ambrose when he returned 
from wheedling another bottle of whisky from Nanny. “You 
know, all the times are so extremely uncertain, and nobody 
seems to have agreed about them. People h^^ve said that Theo 
and Julian were about at nine o^clock. But no one is really 
certain. Maybe Mellor has got some reliable witnesses as to 
time. Did either of you think of asking Brink what time it 
all happened?’’ 

Obviously he didn’t intend to notice Gilda’s breakdown, 
^nd equally obviously it was a good thing, because Gilda 
removed Ij^ hgn^s from her face, looked acrocs at him and 
frowned thoughtfully. 

“No,’’ she said. “He didn’t mention times at all — and we 
nevesr asked.’’ 

“Well, look here,’’ said Ambrose and produced a small 
notebook and a pencilj^^ “Let’s work out a few times. Gilda, 
v^you didn’t appear at the Billhook until after ten. I take it 
you can account for your time? Have you told Mellor?’’ 

“Yes, that’s all right,’’ said Gilda, quite cheerfully. “I had 
the wind up a bit at one time, because I stayed on late at the 
office to finish off some stuff. Everyone else had gone, and I 
hung on till about half-past nine, because I half expected 
.Jqjkn to ring me. I’ve been seeing him on and off, and he’d 
said lie Jj^d something he wanted to ask me. Anyway, at 
half-past nine I packed up, went and washed and collected 
my things, and left. Then I realised I was hungry — so I 
went into a coffee-bar and had a sandwich. Then I took a 
taxi to the Billhook. I thought it sounded awfully weak. But 
if. turned out that the fireman in the building noticed I was 
in the office, and saw me leave. And they remembered me in 
the snack-bar, and the police found the taxi-man. So ^’s all 
right.’’ 
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“Splendid,” said Ambrose. 

“The Palfers turned up together about half-past nine . . . 
so that’s clear,” I pointed out. 

“Thank you,” said Ambrose graciously. “I noticed Nineveh 
and Brink in the Billhook after nine-thirty, but I hadn’t 
noticed them before. Well, Mellor can probably do a little 
checking on their movements. You know, what we really 
want is a single reliable spy in the Captain’s establishment. 
I should think Edward . . .” 

“They don’t like Edwaad,” I pointed out helpfully. 

'^Someone likes him,” said Ambrose. “I wonder what girl 
it was that telephoned throiigh’ that afternoon. . .” 

“Edward knows,” I said. “But he doesn’t want her brought 
into anything.” 

Ambrose smiled vaguely. 

“Mellor won’t do any good fishing in the Captain’s waters,” 
he said. “But we might. I rather think that a hint that there 
is profit to bg had if any information comes through and 
complete secrecy guaranteed might be helphil? In ^he mean- 
time I wonder if we could get hold of Brink. Gilda — you’re 
the one. Telephone through to that studio place and see if 
he’s there. If he is, say you think I might be able to do some- 
thing about Manon if he would come along and see me.” 

When she had gone out of the room he regarded me 
affectionately. 

“You know,” he said, “all this would be much simpler if 
we were married. It’s very difficult organising in your papa’s 
house.” 

“If our marsied life is going to be one succession of murder 
mysteries,” I told him, “I’ll have no part in it.” 

He paid no attention to that and he’d got his vague look ofk. 

“I rather think I must get hold of Mellor,” he ^ent on. 
“I’ve got an idea as to how Manon got hold of that bag, and 
Mellor has been holding out on me. I would very much like to 
know what was in it.” 

Gilda came back. 

“He’s not ihere,” she said. “They haven’t seen him af 
all.” 

“H^ll be there later,” said Ambrose. “Delia — that sounds 
to me like your parent returning, so tor the time being I think 
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we’ll drop this subject, otherwise he might wish to hurl me out 
of the house, and I don’t particularly want to be in my own 
place at the moment.” 

“Deha,” said Gilda, “do you think we might get some of 
my Irggage upstairs? I’d. rather like to look fit to be seen 
before meeting your father.” 

“That’s an idea,” said Ambrose cordially. “By the way — 
how was it, I wonder, that Rannie Palfer knew that Brink 
had been to see you, Gilda? You didn’t leave a farewell note 
jor. anything explaining to Emmie, did you?” 

We both stared at him. , 

“No,” said Gilda, “we came straight awliy.” 

“Curious,” said Ambrose. “I’ll think about it.” 

It was very curious, I thought, but when we got up to my 
room, Gilda shook her head, as if answering something in her 
own mind. 

“You know,” she said, “we ought to have left a note for 
Emmie. ^i„must jiave looked very odd for me got to be’ ihere 
when she cam*e back.” 

“We didn’t know then that you didn’t intend to go back,” 
I argued. “You only meant to come and see Ambrose.” 

But Gilda was frowning in a puzzled way and biting her 
lower lip. 

“Gull said he’d cofitact Emmie and explain to her,” she 
said after a while. “I suppose he must have told her about 
Brink.” 

I thought myself that Gull would have more sense than to 
do that, and said so, after it had been agreed in front of him 
that the Brink matter was to be kept secret — and Gull didn’t 
^«m the kind of person who would let one down. 

“Theg how did he know about Brink?” Gilda persisted. 

She looked scared and unhappy and I said that it didn’t 
seem worth worrying about. 

Gilda said she knew that, but all the same Emmie Palfer 
was a peculiar sort of woman, and seemed to know things by 
instinct. For instance, she had said that the Manon girl had 
been in the Billhook that night . . . and had seemed absolutely 
furious about it. 

“Why should she be furious?” I asked. 

Gilda shrugged. 
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“Emmie’s got an idea that women chase Rannie,” she said 
worriedly. “She seemed to think Manon was chasing him. 
It’s awfully odd, because Emmie’s the sort of calm, authorita- 
tive person who you wouldn’t think would have ideas of that 
sort.’’ 

It didn’t seem very sinister to me. After all, Ambrose had 
seen Manon at the Billhook and he thought it was Brink she 
was looking for — or even Nineveh. Certainly not Rannie. 

“I don’t know,’’ I said. “Women like that are some- 
times quite idiotically jealous and possessive. Maybe Emmie 
is like that and imagines her husband has a deadly fascination.’’ 

“He hasn’t,” syd Gilda moodily. “But he does make 
passes.” 

After that we got down to washing and doing faces and 
that sort of thing and nothing more was said ; but at the back 
of my mind there did linger a worried query. Just how had 
Emmie and Rannie known that Brink had been to see Gilda? 

I realised suddenly that we’d been frightfully casual and bad, 
mannered. We'hadn’t washed up the glass cs put ♦jie whisky 
away again, and must have feft tlfc ashtray full of cigarette- 
ends. Perhaps Brink smoked some special brand and Rannie 
'or Emmie had noticed some of those ends in the ashtray., . . 

I couldn’t believe that Gull had been so stupid as to give us 
away. 

In some way or other Ambrose prevailed upon Edward to 
produce the girl who had telephoned up about him. 

“Don’t bring her here,” Ambrose said. “Take her along to 
your own place and Delia and I will come along about two 
o’clock.” 

He put down the receiver and smiled sweetly at me. 

“Mind you,” he remarked, “the night has a thousand eyes 
and our murderer has only two. I don’t really think he has a 
bevy of spies who can be trailing us around, but it’s as well to 
be discreet. When I leave here I shall drive down to the police 
station where I have an appointment with Mellor ; after that 
I’ll go along to Scipio’s where I’ll buy you a cocktail. You 
will put on yotir most engaging and enpqnsive frock and get 
to Scipio’s by taxi. Look as if you had some extremely high , 
society lunch on. . . . All right?” 
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“All right,” I said. 

He glanced at Gilda, who was sorting out some papers and 
putting them into a brief-case. 

“I’m all right,” she said. “I’m going to the office and meeting 
Gull for lunch. He didn’t mention Brink to the Palfers, by the 
way. 

“I shouldn’t worry about that,” said Ambrose casually. 
“Fie may easily have noticed the cigarette-ends, as Delia 
suggested with such acumen.” 

Gilda shook her head. 

“He was smoking Player’s,” she informed him. 

“Look, Gilda,” said Ambrose, “Brink ijiay have left some- 
thing behind — or he may have aad one of his unpredictable 
tempers and rung them up himself and told them. An)rthing. 
Don’t worry about it.” 

And that was that. Ambrose went off to see Mellor, Gilda 
went off to her job, and I put on my new suit and finally went 
off to Scipio’s. 

Am^)r«?3 WO.S* already there. He was sitting tn a corner and 
Gull was with him. They Were both looking rather serious, and 
when I came over to them they hardly smiled. 

‘^Hullo, pet,” said Ambrose, “Gull’s just going. He ran into" 
Brink this morning and he thinks the man’s on the edge of a 
complete breakdown. I’ve got to get hold of him before it 
happens. ...” 

He stood up and wandered over to the bar. Scipio, swarthy 
and tiny and full of smiles, was already making me a Pimm’s. 
He always insists that I never drink anything else. 

“Hullo,” said Gull gloomily. “I really do think Brink is 
just about certifiable. He rang up Emmie last evening and said 
life most extraordinary things.” 

“Wh»_t sort of things?” I asked. 

“Oh, he accused Rannie of insulting Manon, and making 
passes at her. Theq^ he made vague threats and said he’d se.en 
Gilda and it was a good thing she’d left Emmie’s house, 
otherwise Rannie would have made passes at her.” 

“He did,” I told him. 

“But that’s — tha^’s’lncredible,” said Gull. 

“Well, it’s true,” I insisted. “So perhaps Brinkusn’t as 
potty as he seems.” 
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Ambrose returned just at that moment and put down the 
Pimm’s in front of me. 

He grinned amiably. 

“Delia being indiscreet?” he asked. 

“I am not,” I said indignantly. “After all, if what firink 
says is true about Rannie, and it is, then he’s not necessarily 
potty.” 

“Rannie njust be crazy,” said Gull. “How can he — with a 
wife like Enimie.” 

“Perhaps that’s why,” ’said Ambrose pensively. “Anyone 
as perfect as she is would drive me to making passes . . . 
that’s why I’m maAying DeSa . . . who is far f:.»m perfect.” 

But Gull only shook his head gloomily. 

“I like Emmie,” he said. 

“Liking Emmie is rather like liking the Sphinx,” said 
Ambrose. “Very uncomfortable and difficult.” 

He changed the subject. 

“The conte’its of Theo Nineveh’s handbag '*^pr» very 
interesting,” he said. “All kihds of compromising notes and 
letters. . . . No money. Manon’s fingerprints all over it, 
also Theo’s. . . . Also Julian’s . . . and one unknown.” 

“So Manon must have known it was there all the time,” I 
said. 

“Plainly,” said Ambrose in his kindek and most approving 
manner. “I rather wondered whether she proposed to step 
into Theo’s shoes and do a little gentle blackmailing herself. 
She’d have come an awful cropper if she had tried . . . she 
hasn’t got the brains or the nerve.” 

“Hell,” said* Gull. “Was there anything about Brink in 
it?” 

“Mellor wasn’t all that forthcoming,” said Ambrosp. “But 
I’m prepared to bet that there had been something in that 
bag, which pointed direct to the murderer. It had been removed 
before Manon got hold of it.” 

“But hell’s teeth,” expostulated Gull, “surely the man 
didn’t give it to her? It would have been madness.” 

“No, I rather think she pinched it.*’ said Ambrose. “So 
does ^^pllor. But where and when I don’t know. . . . And 
she won’t say anything except that it*was planted on her. So 
she’ll stay where she is and it’s the best place for her. Finish 
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up that Pimm’s, Delia. We’ll have lunch somewhere and then 
get along.” 

He glanced thoughtfully at Gull. 

“Try and get Brink, will you? And try and get him along 
to ser me. I think Pride ought to hear his story,” he said. 

“I think so too,” said Gull. ‘‘I’ll see what I can do.” 

(He went off looking moody and irritated. Ambrose looked 
after him doubtfully. 

“He’s rather fond of Brink,” he remarked. “I have an idea 
he’s afraid Brink is our man.” 

“Well, he could be, after all,” I said. 

“He couh^” Ambrose agreedj,“But I fe^l in my bones that 
if Brink had been going to strangle Theo Nineveh, he’d have 
done it months ago. There was a note from him in that hand- 
bag, by the way. It’s made Mellor sit up. I didn’t tell Gull.” 

“What kind of a note?” I asked anxiously. 

Ambrose frowned. 

“Not very ^fe one in view of Brink’s owq. story,” ho told 
me. “It was 6nef and to tjje point. ‘Lay off young Cleghofn,’ 
it said, ‘you’ve done enough harm.’ ” 

‘3ut ...” I began. 

“Yes,” said Ambrose grimly; “if Mellor was told that 
story of Brink’s, now that he has that note, he’d jump straight 
^^to the conclusion thaTBrink was ‘it.’ ” 

Well, after all, so would anyone. I felt all shivery inside. 

“But I don’t think it’s Brink,” said Ambrose slowly. “Come 
along. We’ll have that lunch and then go and see Edward 
and his lady-love.” 

Edward’s lady-love was a queer-looking girl with long red 
hair th^t hung down like Alice’s. The one in Alice in Wonder- 
land. Only she didn’t wear a ribbon round it and it was very 
coarse and not at all shiny. She had enormous dark eyes and 
wore tartan drain-pipe trousers and a grubby off-white dufiSe 
coat. 

She was obviously in a state of adoration about Edward, 
but not at all keen abput Ambrose and me. 

“I don’t want to be mixed up in all this,” she said in a 
tiresome, shrill voice. 

“You won’t be,” said Ambrose and gave her his most 
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enchanting smile. “But you don’t want to see us all being 
bashed about, do you?” 

“I suppose not,” she said reluctantly, but it was plain she 
was melting. 

“You see,” said Ambrose and became winning, “the police 
are no good, and we don’t want to drag them in. But Ve do 
want to get Julian cleared, don’t we, Edward?” 

“It’s really important, Polly,” said Edward. “After all, you 
don’t want the poor chap hanged if he’s innocent, do you?” 

“I should* think he’s thf most likely one,” she demurred. 

She had a sulky, pouting little mouth. 

“Polly,”" said Edward, “do think hard. Now quite apart 
from the usual deiiizens in \bel Alley, and we v?on’t think it 
was one of them, can you think who came round the morning 
after the murder?” 

“Well, you know how it is,” she said peevishly. “People are 
always coming in and out. . . . It’s like a railway station.” 

“I know,” said Ambrose, “but do you remember anyone, 
atalT?” 

“Well, there was that girl wh>y’s so positively doting on 
Julian,” she said. “She came round. And so did Paul Nineveh 
and Brink. But Paul only looked in to see the Captain about 
something, and you never know what Brink is doing. He just 
ambles in and says something bitter ^nd goes away again. 
There wasn’t anyone else I noticed .... oh, except the, mar* 
who came to see about the gas leak in Julian’s room.” 

“Oh,” said Ambrose casually, “was there a gas leak?” 

“Probably,” said Polly in a bored tone. “There’s always 
something wrong in the place. It’s falling to pieces. Nobody 
expected him, I do know that, but he said Julian had reported 
the leak . . . and the Captain was furious and said that do 
one but he was responsible and the gas company had no 
right to take instructions from anyone but him.” 

“Thank you,” said Ambrose almost reverently. “Thaiik 
you a lot. It’s too much to hope that you could give a descrip- 
tion of the gas-man?” 

“Well, I didn’t notice him much — naturally,” said Polly in 
a haughty voicfc. “Except that his hat -was much too big. It 
came d^wn to his ears and he had a little moustache and 
spectacles.” 

T.B-L.M. — 5 
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“Perfect description of disguised murderer,” said Ambrose. 
“Polly, my love, do not mention what you’ve told me to 
anyone. Not if you value your life . . . and I’m serious about 
that. I’m not being frivolous. You saw the murderer, my 
dear, and it wouldn’t do at all for him to know that.” 

“My lord,” said Edward, “you’ve got it, Ambrose. Polly — 
you do understand, don’t you?” 

9he burst into tiresome loud sobs. 

“Of course I understand,” she gulped. “It’s horrible of you 
all. I didn’t want to have anything to do with it and now I 
might be — be murdered.” 

“Not if you keep quiet,” said Auflbrose firmly. “If you’re 
doubtful of 'your ability to do that, then 1 think it would be 
better if we removed you somewhere into the country till this 
is all over . . . but it would be much better if you just carried 
on as usual. Less likely to cause our gas man to take an un- 
desirable interest in you.” 

She went on sobbing noisily and I saw Edward making up 
his mifi(kto rife>*o the occasion. 

“I tell you what, Polly,”%e said nobly. “You move in here 
with me for a while. That won’t cause any comment at all. 
They’ll merely think we’re having an affair and that it’s the 
most natural thing in the world.” 

It was plain that this appealed enormously to her. She 
- stopped sobbing and ga7ed with bleary adoration at Edward. 

“That would be wonderful,” she said. “But what about my 
modelling?” 

“Oh,” said Edward grandly, “you can afford to give that up 
for a while and have a holiday. I’m not broke.” 

“Oh, Edward,” she said quite blissfully. 

■ ‘^‘Splendid,” said Ambrose heartily, “Edward will look after 
you.” 

He beamed at her and stood up. 

“I can’t tell you how grateful I am,” he said. “When this is 
all over, we must have a party.” 

Edward saw us to the door. He still looked consciously 
noble. 

“Look here,” said Ambrose seriously, “don’t let her out of 
your sight. She’s a born babbler really. And thanks, Edward, 
you’re a hero. I’ll keep you posted.” 
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“I suppose you’re certain he’s the chap,” said Edward. 
‘‘Quite sure,” said Ambrose. ‘‘The only trouble is we still 
don’t know who he is. But, don’t worry — we will.” 

When we got outside he got into the car and drove off 
without even looking to see if there was anyone around. 
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Chapter Sixteen 

When Gilda came back that evening she had a bee in her 
bonnet that it simply could not be 'anyone else except either 
Brink or Paul Nineveh who killed Xheo. Ambrose was out 
and. we sab in the morning-rocr.a and dcank coffee, while 
Gluckstein sat on the table and looked superior. I pointed 
out to Gilda that Paul Nineveh and Brink had both been at 
Abel Alley quite undisguised the morning after Theo had 
been killed; but she simply wouldn’t have anything to do 
with Ambrose’s theory about the gas-man. She merely said 
mulislv'y^that he probably was a gas-man an^ that Ambrose 
had been reading too manjj detective stories. 

She hadn’t seen Gull since I had and, of course, didn’t 
knq,w about the note from Brink that had been found in. 
Theo’s bag. I didn’t teH'her because I wasn’t certain Ambrose 
woul^like it, and anyway she was so dead-set that it might be 
Brink that if I’d told ‘her about it she was quite capablp of 
rushing off to Mellor an'd telling him Brink’s story — and that, 
I was quite certain, would be fatal. 

She was in a nervy, restless state again, and obviously 
desperately anxious to do something decisive about it all, and 
she was inclined to think that Gull was too anxious to keep 
J)sink out of it. 

“Ae’s got a thing about that man,” she insisted. “Just 
because he believes he wasn’t really guilty in that manslaughter 
case. I simply don’t see why. There he was in the driving seat 
ahd dead drunk. . . .” 

It was after dinner and we were on our own. Gull had 
had to go off on some assignment and The Parent was 
at some explorers’ gathering. I hadn’t the slightest idea 
where Ambrose ha‘d gone or when he would be b^ck, and 
I began to get rather bothered. What I mean is I’m younger 
than Gilda and it’s all very well Ambrose instructing me to 
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keep her under control. She was very obviously getting out 
of control. I sympathised with her, but I felt it was very 
awkward. 

And then the telephone rang and before I could get to it 
Gilda took the call. I found that quite infuriating. I really do 
not consider it at all proper to snatch the telephone in^some- 
pne else’s house. And it was Edward. The silly dope went and 
spilled the beans to her before I could get on to him, and? of 
course, it couldn’t have been more inflammatory with Gilda 
in the state^he was. 

He’d got hold of some story from what he pompously 
called unimpeachable so\irqes, that on the night of Brink’s car 
smash Theo and ^aul Ninweh had been in the iJ^r with him. 
He’d already told Gilda and he told it over again to me when 
at last I was able to speak to hinf' 

“Well, why didn’t Brink say so?’’ I asked. 

“Well, perhaps he was so tight that he didn’t remember,’’ 
sai4 Edward. 

• That, somehtow, didn’t seejn awfully likel>s»t» me.'*After all, 
one would be shocked into remeiflbering. . . . 

“And, what’s more, this chap says he’s pretty certain that 
the rumour at the time was that Brink wasn’t even driving, 
but when it happened they shoved him into the driver’s seat 
and bolted,’’ said Edward. 

“Who told you this?” I asked. 

I really did feel I was being pretty detached and firm about 
it all, but Gilda kept tugging at my sleeve and muttering, 
“Don’t be silly. It sounds absolutely true to me . . . and 
that’s why he killed her.” 

“I can’t tell* you,” said Edward. “The chap who told me 
was very thick with the Ninevehs at one time, particul^flrly 
with Theo, but he won’t hear of being quoted. Only l«e insists 
that it’s true. ...” 

“Well, what’s the use if he won’t come fprward and bqpk 
up what he says?” I asked. 

“It gives us another line to work on,” said Edward vaguely. 
“You can tell Ambrose and he’ll probably know what to do. 
I have to go* and prevent Polly goitf^ •out to a clflb now. 
Good-l^e, Delia dear.” 

He rang off and I wished fervently*that he’d never rung up. 
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Gilda had the bit between her teeth and was positively pawing 
the ground. 

“I’m going round to see Paul Nineveh,” she said. “I’ll bluff 
him into telling me whether it’s true or not. . . .” 

Of course, I could see quite well that if it was true, it made 
a terribly strong motive for Brink. But, in that case, why not 
murder Paul as well — and above all why not say at the time 
thtf, they had been there? I pointed this out to Gilda, who 
just looked at me contemptuously and said, “At the time I 
expect the poor idiot was infatuated with her,* and stood 
the racket for her sake . . . and then she let him down. She 
would.” 

Well, of cburse, there was something in that angle, but what 
earthly good did she think she’d do by going and seeing Paul 
Nineveh? He wasn’t likely to admit it. 

“I’ve got to do something,” she said, and began twisting 
her hands together frantically. 

“Ambrose will do something when he gets back,” I insisted. 
“Look? <filda,i you’ll only muddle everything'and give them 
warning and all that if y<ta go barging in. ... You must 
wait for Ambrose.” 

“Oh, he and Gull are both alike,” she said scornfully. “Talk 
and talk and do nothing. They get information and don’t use 
it. I’m going to find Nipeveh.” 

Sh?! rushed out of the room, snatched up her coat from the 
hall and rushed out of the house. I only hoped she wouldn’t 
find him, and couldn’t think of anything to do about it. I 
wasn’t sure where Ambrose was, though there was a chance 
he might be hobnobbing with Mellor at the police station. 
So I got on the telephone and asked and he' was there. He 
oafiieito the telephone and sounded not at all pleased. 

“My sweet,” he said, and sounded acid, “if there is one thing 
you must learn, it is not to be the little woman and try and 
cqntact me all round town whenever you feel lonely.” 

“Don’t be peculiar,” I said tersely. “Gilda’s gone out of her 
mind, and has gone rushing off to find Paul Nineveh and accuse 
him of being with Brink in that smash, and of driving himself, 
and pushing Brink in,to*the driving seat and then bolting. ...” 

There was a moment’s silence, and I got the impression that 
Ambrose said something<to Mellor, and had put his hand over 
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the mouthpiece to stop me hearing. Then he came on the line 
again. 

“Hop into a taxi and come down here,” he said, “I think 
Mellor had better be in on this.” 

I found that surprising, because I had expected he wouldn’t 
want Mellor to know about it, but I phoned a cab, •and it 
turned up in five minutes. The driver looked quite unmoved 
when I told him where to go, which was rather daunting rellly. 
One would expect him to show some astonishment when a girl 
wants to ^ to a polic# station. It never occurred to me 
that he might just think I was going to collect something 
I’d lost. 

“Don’t worry,” said Mellor heavily after Td told them about 
Edward, and how it had affected Gilda. “She won’t find 
Nineveh. He’s out of town. He’s gone down to a small cottage 
he owns near Henley.” 

Then he smiled stolidly. 

“And she Wtjn’t come to.any harm,” said*Amt»oSe quite 
placidly, “because if she rushed out in that state, one of 
Mellor’s excellent henchmen was hanging about outside, and 
he’d go after her. If only she could collect Brink and gef him 
to your house, it wouldn’t be too bad.” 

“If she meets Brink and hurls that^tory at him,” observed 
Mellor, “she’s asking for trouble, I should say.” 

He put on a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles which made him 
look owlish, and picked up some typewritten papers. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s all very interesting. The gas company 
never sent a man to Abel Alley, and a constable on the beat 
near there found a hat and jacket tossed over a wall into a 
bombed site. Up to now we haven’t been able to trace wlTefe 
they came from, . . .” 

“It could be,” said Ambrose helpfully, “that someone among 
the characters in this drama goes in for amateur theatricals, 
and keeps a few props of that kind about the place.” 

“It could be,” said Mellor. “I don’t see Nineveh or Brink 
indulging in that pastime, though.” 

“Possibly iiot,” said Ambrose politd!y» 

“Buf I’ll bear it in mind,” Mellor assured him in his most 
velvety voice. 
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“And. you’ll let me see Manon tomorrow?” said Ambrose 
in a gentle and appealing voice. 

“Yes. . . . I’ll arrange that,” said Mellor. 

“And if I get any sense out of her, you’ll arrange for another 
remand of a week?” urged Ambrose. 

“Ydi — ^we’ll do that,” Mellor told him. 

“I’ll get her to plead guilty,” said Ambrose. “And we’ll go 
for*extenuating circumstances or something. I’d hate Brink to 
think I’d double-crossed him.” 

“Oh yes — Brink,” said Mellor. 

“Don’t go getting any wrong ideas,” said Ambrose. 

“The trouble with this case is diaf ideas keep whirling up 
all the time, said Mellor gloomily. “Thele’s no sense in it 
at all.” 

“That’s what we were meant to think,” said Ambrose. 

Mellor looked suddenly troubled. 

“You know, I don’t like it,” he said. “If this new story 
pbout Brink has any truth in it. ... I don’t like to tjiink 
about Vh* poQ'-devil. But if thpre is any truth, why didn’t 
he say something at the tinU)?” 

“Amnesia?” suggested Ambrose, but without conviction. 

Mellor shook his head. 

“I don’t think so. The doctor didn’t think so. There was 
only one thing and th^t was the doctor didn’t think he was 

bcdly injured as he ought to have been if he was behind 
the wheel when the crash occurred. But the defence didn’t 
bring that up for some reason. . . .” 

“I always had the impression that Brink wasn’t trying to 
defend properly,” said Ambrose, “but not for the sake of 
Theo Nineveh.” 

Oh, go away,” said Mellor. “I’ll see you tomorrow.” 

“I’m ^oing,” Ambrose told him. “I hope your sleuth won’t 
try and interfere if Gilda picks up with Brink?” 

“He’ll only interefere if she seems likely to be in danger of 
bodily harm,” said iClellor. “There’s a squad car on the prowl 
too, just in case she thinks of going off with someone in an 
automobile.” 

Ambrose grinned qifite gracelessly. 

“You think of everything,” he said. “I will now take Delia 
home to her papa.” 
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We left Mellor staring morosely at his typescript and went 
out to Ambrose’s car. 

“I thought you weren’t going to tell him about Polly and 
the gas-man,” I said. 

“That was for Polly’s benefit,” said Ambrose. “Mellor can 
put a dozen men on to unravel that little mystery. Thatkjacket 
and cap must have come from somewhere, and it’s a routine 
job finding out where. I have not — repeat not, told him what 
Brink said to you and Gilda . . . and if that emotional 
halfwit gives it away, I’H^kill her.” 

He started the engine and let in the clutch. 

“By the way,” he said as we started for home, “Julian has 
altered his statement. It seems that Theo persuaded him to 
take her along to Gilda’s flat on the pretext of stealing some 
whisky or gin . . . and when they got there, she did say 
quite blandly that he could buzz off for an hour, as she’d 
arranged to meet someone there. He was naturally annoyed 
to find he’d been strung along like that and said, ‘Nothing 
doing’ . . . Then she said something difdylicai. and he 
clocked her and with his usual impetuosity bolted. He stayed 
away and had some drinks and when he came back he found 
her dead, lost his head and didn’t stop to find what* had 
killed her, but thought he must have done it when he clocked 
her. ... In view of what Brink said, it sounds as if he’s 
speaking the truth. As for his fingerprints being all o vgr tly . 
place, he says that he’d been there during the afternoon 
listening to the wireless and having a private drink — that he 
often did that when Gilda was out and when he felt fed up 
with his friends.” 

“I see,” I safid doubtfully. 

“But what about the wireless being on and only Gildais 
’prints on the knob?” I asked. 

“Your guess is as good as mine,” said Ambrose. “Mine 
is that our murderer wore gloves, that he was a very un- 
pleasant fellow indeed, and turned thfe wifeless on zs a 
particularly cruel jibe. I looked up the Radio Times for that 
evening, and just about the time when I imagine Theo was, 
killed, some •orchestra was playing iFpneral March for a 
Marionette.’ ” 

“Beastly,” I said and shivered. 
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“It will give me a great deal of pleasure to lay this fellow 
by the heels,” said Ambrose grimly. 

It was a heavenly clear night with a lot of stars, and as 1 
got out of the car when Ambrose pulled up in front of the 
house I could see The Parent’s tobacco plants like lovely 
pale stftrs in the milky light. Then just as I went through the 
wrought-iron gate in the wall a figure stepped out from inside 
and^ nearly jumped out of my skin. 

“Sorry,” said a tired, slightly sardonic voice. “It’s me. 
Brink. I got the idea that your fianc6 jvas anxious t>o talk with 
me.” 

“You’re more than right,” said ^nrfbrose from behind me. 
“But is therl^ any need to be so very Lycteum melodrama? 
Why not just go up to the house and ring the bell?” 

“I did,” said Brink, “and was told everyone was out. The 
good lady who opened the door evidently didn’t consider me 
a fit person to be left alone with the spoons, so I just waited 
ojit here.” 

“Yes,*' caid Ambrose pleasantly, “Nanny i» a little con- 
ventional in her outlook. Never mind, she’ll let you in if we 
vouch for you.” 

It Was odd the way. he and Brink seemed to understand 
one another, and how what Ambrose had just said didn’t 
sound really rude. It soupded almost like family humour. . . . 
Brnla- actually laughed. Spmehow I hadn’t ever imagined he 
could laugh. 

I was beginning to feel that Brink most certainly never had 
killed Theo Nineveh and that, as Ambrose would tell me, is 
the most fatal attitude to adopt. One simply must keep an 
open mind, even about one’s own family and" best friends, 
»whAi it came to murder. 

Howewjr, into the house we went, and Nanny came out of 
the kitchen to see whether we wanted anything, and when 
Ambrose told her whisky and colfee, and she saw Brink, she 
primped up her lips and said very formally, “Very gpod, Mr. 
Ambrose.” Then she weni back into the kitchen simply 
exuding disapproval. 

“Just how bad maftnered were you?” Anlbrose asked 
Brink, with casual interest. 

“I wasn’t really,” said* Brink quite apologetically. “I was 
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feeling nervy and fed up . . . and I suppose I said ‘Oh 
hell.’ ” 

“Quite enoujgh,” said Ambrose. “You’ll be in her bad 
books for ever now.’’ 

We were in the morning-room by now, and Gluckstein 
jumped off the table, where he had been sitting apparently 
.ever since I went out, and started telling Ambrose about how 
abominable everything was, and how everyone had gont^out 
and left him alone. He ignored me completely, being deeply 
offended, but to my surprise spoke to Brink. 

The curtains had not been drawn and the small garden was 
milky with starlight an& everything was very quiet. Brink sat 
down in the windbw-seat. He seemed suddenly '^ry far away, 
as if he wasn’t quite real. 

Nanny came in with the whisky tray and put it down in 
stately silence. 

“The coffee will be about ten minutes. Miss Delia,’’ she 
said. “And I’ll put out the plum cake.’’ 

• “I apologis<?to you,” sai^ Brink suddenly.! 

Nanny looked at him and ast<fnished me just as Gluckstein 
had. The expression she used to her naughty children came 
into her face. 

“I should think so,” she said severely. “There’s never any 
excuse for losing your self-control. N^ver mind.” 

She exited magnificently. 

Ambrose chuckled. 

“You’re lucky she didn’t tell you to go and wash your 
hands and that it was time you had your hair cut,” he observed. 

Brink laughed himself. 

“I should have no choice but to do as I was told,” he said 
ruefully. 

It was really too maddening, I was becoming n«ore and 
more pro-Brink. 

“Have a drink,” said Ambrose, “and then we’ll talk.” 

Gilda didn’t come back till much laler, wlien Brink had 
gone. She was escorted by a disgruntled and not very agree- 
aWe Gull, who said he had caught up with her at the Billhook 
where she was very foolishly having a tow with Emmie Palfer 
Neither of them, however, vouchsafed any further informatioi 
and Gilda trailed drearily upstairs t« be*d. 
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Chapter Seventeen 


1 135^ awake for a long time that night thinking over Ambrose’s 
interview with Brink. I simply couldn’t see that it had got us 
any farther, except that Brink had been quite indifferent as to 
whether Mellor heard his story or not. Even when Ambrose 
told Jiim about the note which l^ad*^ been found in Theo’s 
bag, he had still been indifferent. 

“I didn’t do it,” he said, “and personally, even if I was 
brought to trial, I don’t think any jury would convict. I know 
it can be made to look damning — but then you see it can 
also be made to look damning against Julian.” 

“Not so damning,” said Ambrose deliberately, “and .the 
Julian Srn,‘le coutd rob you of a great deal of'^ympathy . . 
suppose twelve good men aftd true think you allowed him to 
be arrested and go through all that agony of mind when you 
could have told your own story at once.” 

Brink shrugged. 

“She was alive whep I left her,” he pointed out. “But 
JHia^could have done it, when he came back. It’s fifty-fifty.” 

It went on and on like that until I got sleepy and bored, 
but Ambrose didn’t seem to find it boring, and I could only 
suppose that he had found out some few things of interest. 
But it did slowly seep through my mind that what was bother- 
ing Brink intensely was who had put that wretched bag in 
MSnon’s bed; and also that he was quite convinced that 
Manon »iad not pinched it as Ambrose said she had. 

Finally Brink departed, insisting that he didn’t care what 
usq^Ambrose made of the fact that he had been to Gilda’s 
flat that night, and also insisting that if Ambrose liked to 
find out who had put the bag into Manon’s bed, he. Brink 
♦might be able to give him some further information. It did 
become quite plain th&t it was very important to him, and 
equally plain that he was afraid it might be one particular 
person. But why he should be afraid I couldn’t guess. 
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There was one thing that did give me a queer, shivery feeling, 
and that was the way he looked when Ambrose, quite casually, 
told him about Edward’s story that Theo and Nineveh were 
with him in the car smash. Just for a split second he looked quite 
crazy with rage, and then he smiled unpleasantly. 

“I haven’t any idea about that,” he said. “And, anyv^^y. I’m 
prepared to swear it’s not true.” 

“I see,” said Ambrose. “Well — maybe you’re right. If you 
didn’t want anything said at the time of your trial, I agree 
there doesa’t seem to bq much point in bringing it up now — 
and — of course — it would be an added point for the prosecu- 
tion just suppose you vfere accused of Theo’s murder.” 

“Precisely,” said Brink. 

“I see your point,” said Ambrose, and there was a slight 
edge to his voice. 

“You don’t, you know,” said Brink, and suddenly laughed. 
“You don’t, my dear Merriman. If you did you’d know a lot 
more than you do.” 

• Xnd with that he went off. 

Ambrose saw him to the’front door, and then came back 
and poured himself out a stiff drink. 

“Poor devil,” he said. “Now I wonder who else besides ifheo 
was in the car with him that night. If I know that, I would — as 
he truly says — know a great deal.” 

He frowned heavily. 

“The worst of all this sort of thing is that one has to pry into 
people’s most private loves and hates,” he said slowly. “I don’t 
want to know, but I’ve got to find out just who meant so much 
to Brink that he was prepared to take a manslaughter rap for 
them without making any kind of fight.” 

“Theo herself,” I suggested vaguely. 

But Ambrose shook his head. 

“Brink never liked Theo,” he said. “I know that. Gull knows 
it too. I wonder. ...” 

He stopped dead and scowled again. 

“I wonder if Gull has any idea,” he murmured. “Gull knew 
him very well round about that time.” 

“If Gull had any idea,” I said doubtfujly, “wouldn’t he have 
said sdtmething or done something at the time? I mean, he was 
very upset about it, wasn’t he?” 
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“M’yes,” said Ambrose, “but then you see, poppet, if he 
knew Brink wanted it kept quiet . . . well, he couldn’t very 
well do anything, could he? I disapprove very much of doing 
people good despite themselves — it almost always ends in 
disaster.” 

WelV I could understand that, but all the same it did seem 
a pity. It seemed almost as if this murder would not have 
take^ place if Brink hadn’t been in that smash and been' 
sentenced for manslaughter. I suggested that to Ambrose, and 
he laughed without any amusement at all. 

‘'Just for once, poppet,” he said, ‘^^ou’ve hit the nail bang 
on thejiead. That’s exactly how it is,* and now we’ve got to 
find out wh<^ Brink was in love vhth at that time . . . and 
I don’t like it. It’s going to be pure hell for him all over 
again.” 

I went to sleep at last still trying to imagine the sort of 
person Brink would love . . . and somehow I couldn’t 
imagine him in love with anyone. I had imagined he was in 
love wiihjManq^O, but it was obvious that it wras nothing''of 
the sort. He was always on the sfde of the underdog, and he 
thought she’d had a rotten deal, and someone had ‘ framed ’ 
her. Quite suddenly I didn’t at all like the idea of what might 
happen if he found out who had done it . . . especially if it 
turned out to be the person he was afraid it was. Then I 
rep\^ljered with relief tnat Ambrose was quite sure no one 
had’ done anything of the’ sort, and so I was quite sure too, 
and then I went to sleep. 

Next morning Ambrose went off quite early to meet Mellor 
and go with him to see Manon, and Gilda deemed in no 
^a^tlcular hurry to get off to her office. She drank three cups 
of coffee^nd smoked three cigarettes, and was barely civil to 
The Parent, who looked frosty, and departed to his lair much 
quicker than usual after breakfast. 

GTida lit another cigarette, got up from the table with 
nervous haste and said, “Emmie Palfer is a little crazy, I 
Hiink.” 

I should have said ip3iself that crazy was just about the last 
description to apply to Emmie Palfer, but I didn’t argue*about 
it. After all, one is awfully inclined to say people are crazy if 
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they happen not to agree with one — or if one has a quarrel 
with them. 

“After all,” said Gilda, “it wasn’t my fault that Brink turned 
up, was it?” 

“Certainly not,” I said obligingly. 

“But I don’t know,” said Gilda with a suddenly pu2)^led air, 
“just why I let him into the house so meekly. You know it 
just didn’t somehow occur to me not to.” 

“It just happened,” I pointed out. “You remember — we 
got into a»rather important conversation on the doorstep . . . 
and then you said we’d better come in. It was very normal 
really.” 

“Yes,” she said worriedly. “But, of course, f needn’t have 
lashed out the whisky that way.” 

“That was my fault,” I said generously. “I’ll tell Emmie 
Palfer so if you like. Anyway, Rannie got a full bottle out of 
us in return.” 

“You might have thought,” said Gilda, still worrying the 
•subject like s* dog at a bone, “that she <ii^n’t mant Julian 
cleared of this beastly murde*. After all, in something so 
important what does it matter if you let someone in for a time 
who has something important to tell you?” 

“Gilda,” I exclaimed, “you didn’t tell Emmie what Brink 
told us, did you?” 

She went a brilliant scarlet. 

“I did,” she said miserably. “I ’lost my temper completely 
and blurted it out at her,” 

That was really shocking. After all, losing your temper is 
one thing, but blurting out something as important and secret 
as that aboul someone else is really the end. 

“Oh, I know,” said Gilda. “It’s no good looking at m* Jikg 
that. It was the deep low. . . . Gull was furious ” 

“I should think so,” I said without sympathy, “I don’t trust 
that woman a yard. She’ll go telling it all over the place.” 

“I don’t think she will,” said Gilda,* in an odd, bewildered 
way. “You see, when I did say it she simply spat out, ‘That’s 
a lie. Everyone knows it was Julian, and everyone knoys 
you’re so itffatuated that you’d make jip anything to get him 
off. You’d even try and hang a wretched drunk like Brink.’ 
At that moment Gull came up and*saifl something pretty terse 
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to Emmie, but he was absolutely livid with me. He just grabbed 
my elbow and marched me out of the place.”" 

I was pretty sorry for her really. But all the same it was an 
appalling way for her to have behaved, and 1 don’t know, but 
I had a perfectly horrible premonition that it was dangerous 
in somf way. To her somehow — and also to me. 

“Did you tell her you’d told Ambrose?” I asked. 

“ii didn’t tell her anything more,” said Gilda. “I don’t 
think she even realised that you were there that morning. 
She seemed to think I’d had a tite-d-\ite with Brink, and had 
thefivrushed out of the house and come to you.” 

“Well,- it can’t be helped,” I said ghjomily. “We’ll have to 
wait and see'what Ambrose thinks^about iu You didn’t also 
tell her what Edward said, did you?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Gilda. “Delia, I’m awfully sorry. I feel 
ghastly about it all. But I promise you I won’t try any other 
stunts about Paul Nineveh or anything. I promise.” 

“Oh, well,” I said, fairly magnanimously, “don’t let it 
really get ^ou cljajvn. But you’d better be care&il or probably 
Ambrose will have you locked up in Holloway. He’s rather 
strong on protective custody these days.” 

She gave a very wan smile and said well, she’d better go 
and do some work. It seemed about the only time when she 
didn’t get into trouble, and if I saw Gull would I try and 
e xplm n. to him because ’^ne was absolutely furious with her 
ancT^e couldn’t bear much more. 

I told her I didn’t expect I would see him and she said he 
might easily come round, you never knew, and she couldn’t 
imagine what he saw in Emmie Palfer. I didn’t comment on 
that either, but up to now Gilda had been a '•great fan of 
jEijiinie’s and had lauded her up to the skies. 

She WQnt off still looking shaken, and I went and had a cup 
of coffee with Nanny and discussed things with her in a super- 
ficial sort of way. She is a very comforting sort of person to 
talk^o, because she is always quite definite about things, and 
has a kind of wholesome, bread-and-butter-pudding goodness, 
^so she always seems to know how the people she knew as 
children will turn out,raad what they would do and what they 
wouldn’t. She was quite positive about Julian. 

“He never did it. Miss, Delia,” she said. “He was a very 
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difficult boy, and deceitful, I’m afraid; but if he’d done some- 
thing like that fte couldn’t keep it to himself for long. He 
never could. He’d make up stories and tell lies, but he always 
had to confess in the end. He’d try not to — ^but he always did.” 

So I told her about Brink and she thought fora few moments. 
Of course, she hadn’t known Brink when he was a bfy, but 
she is really awfully good about judging people — and very fair 
even when she disapproves. 

“Well, I shouldn’t worry your head about him. Miss Delia,” 
she said lirjnly. “Not thjit I think he’s the one who killed the 
poor lady. I don’t. But he’s got a grievance, and I never o^ld 
abide people or children \jho nursed grievances. It does them 
no good, nor anyone round them, and they ^t silly ideas 
about other people. Just leave him to Mr. Ambrose, there’s et 
good child. Don’t you get worrying about him.” 

Well, I was glad she didn’t think Brink had done it, even if 
it didn’t get me very far. But it did, as it were, eliminate two 
people I wanted eliminated, and so while I was about it, I 
asted her what she thought of Edward. Noj^ natu,^Hy, that 
there was any suspicion attached to him, but I was just 
inquisitive as to what she thought. 

“Oh, that young man,” she said indulgently. “Well, I 
wouldn’t take everything he says too seriously, my dear. 
Romantic is what he is — like that little Gerry Talbot who 
lived over at the Grange. Gets exerted and makes lap rq o f 
things than there is to them. But I expect Mr. Ambrose knows 
that.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ambrose knows everything,” I said rather crossly. 

“Now then— jealousy is a green-eyed cat,” said Nanny 
severely. 

“I am not jealous!” 

However. . . . 

I kissed Nanny by way of apology and went' back to the 
morning-room and Gluckstein. I was really anxious for 
Ambrose to come back, because a vague misty alarm was 
floating about in my mind after what Gilda had done. I 
wished I’d got Nanny’s opinion on Gilda too, but I couldn’t 
go back and* ask her, because she h2«l,to be led up to these 
things,® and if I just went and asked her flat out, she’d make 
snubbing remarks about curiosity agd dead cats. 
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One thing did bother me a lot. I wasn’t at all sure about 
Gilda, If she’d lost her temper and blurted' out about Brink 
and Julian and the fiat, it seemed to me awfully probable that 
she’d also blurted out what Edward said about the Ninevehs’ 
being in the car with Brink. The more I thought about it, the 
more gloomily certain I became that she must have done so. 
She had had such a thing about it the moment she’d heard. 
Sh«’d gone rushing off to find Nineveh with that idea boiling 
round in her mind. It was awfully probable she’d done just 
that thing, and that other people ha^ heard her. 

5he only thing that happened while I was waiting for 
Ambrose was that Emmie Palfer r^ng up. Her voice was just 
as rich and 'warm and friendly over the wire as it was when 
■you met her face to face. She sounded kindly and indulgent. 

“My dear,” she said, “I really must see Ambrose and get 
his advice. That silly girl Gilda is going round and making the 
most absurd assertions, and she really ought to be stopped for 
her own sake.” 

I toWJKer y\B?brose wasn’t in and I didn’U.know when to 
expect him. 

“My dear,” she said, “it's important. I’m so sorry Rannie 
came round and was tiresome the other evening, but all this 
has been getting on his nerves and he simply can’t stand Brink, 
you know. He hates drunks, and really Brink is one. I think it 
bad of Gilda td let him into our house.” 

“How did you know he’d been?” I asked pensively. 

“Oh — too maddening for words,” she said. “He met Rannie 
somewhere that afternoon. At the tube station as a matter of 
fact. He was horribly drunk — Brink, I mean — and he said in 
the most insolent way that he had no opinion Of our taste in 
ii^terior decoration, but our whisky was quite good. Then he 
said in 4 sly, tipsy way, that he had told Gilda something that 
ought to help Julian and then lurched off. I do think Rannie 
was justified in being annoyed.” 

I‘ wasn’t going to* bandy words over the telephone, so I 
simply said maybe he had and that I’d let Ambrose know 
,she’d called. 

“Look, Delia,” she. insisted, “this is important for all of us. 
Please don’t be obstructive and childish. Gilda will gel* herself 
into severe trouble atfd she must be stopped.” 
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“I’ll tell Ambrose what you say,’’ I answered politely, and 
rang off. 

I guessed Ambrose would see her, but I wasn’t going to 
make it easy. If she was going to call me childish and obstruc- 
tive, I could be just like that. So I strolled back to the morning- 
room and talked to Gluckstein and tried to pretend to jnyself 
that I wasn’t in a flat spin. 
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Chapter Eighteen 


Wi^BN Ambrose did at last come back, he was looking quite’ 
pleased with himself. U was one of England’s rare warm days 
and he was wearing his Palm Bead) coat and Panama hat, 
whijji he insists on doing in spite of the things people say 
about 4t. , 

“I’m deligkted to be able to tell you thaUpoor Manon will 
probably be locked up for another two weeks,’’ he said. 
“That should keep her out of mischief.’’ 

“It sounds rather harsh to me,” I told him. 

“Maybe,” he said. “But I know now where she got hold of 
that bag and she’ll be safer in a nice quiet cell for the time 

“Where?” I asked. 

He pretended not to hear and it’s no use nattering at him 
wheq he does that ; he can be deafer than an adder. So instead 
I told him about Emmie Palfer and he looked at me blankly. 

“Absurd,” he said. “Why should she imagine I’m in the 
least interested in her d6'mestic problems? They’ve got rid of 
GilSa ^so Brink won’t defile their well-appointed residence 
again. If she rings again, tell her I’ve gone to Birmingham,” 

“Well, that’s not quite all,” I told him and repeated what 
Emmie had alleged Gilda had said in the Billhook. 

“And,” I added, “I do think it’s unkind of Emmie to keep 
on,vassuring Gilda that Julian’s guilty. After all, she may 
believe ^hat — lots of people do ; but if you’re supposed to be 
one of Gilda’s friends it’s not very tactful.” 

“Oh, Emmie’s the sort of woman who believes in telling 
people home truths for their own good,” said Ambrose in- 
differently. “I don’t suppose she would like it much if people 
started telling her about her husband’s flirtatious ways.” 

“I should think sh.e.jknows that,” I told him. “Women 
always do, you know, even when they pretend they'don’t. 
Emmie would never ddnjit it. I don’t think she’d even let 
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Rennie know shq knew anything; it would be too much of a 
let-down to her pride.” 

“Such a clever psychologist,” said Ambrose admiringly. 

He pulled out a pocket diary and looked at the end where 
he writes down telephone numbers. 

“I think ril get hold of Brink and put his mind lit rest 
.about Manon,” he remarked. 

It didn’t seem to me that Brink’s mind would really be put 
at rest if he heard she was going to be kept in prison; but 
Ambrose lias some verj* odd ideas about wW will calm and 
cheer people. I suggested that as Brink appeared to be ljuite 
fond and concerned about Manon, he might n(^ be cheered 
to hear she was gbing to be kept in prison. 

“The way I’ll tell him will cheer him,” said Ambrose 
placidly. “What was worrying him was not so much Manon, 
as you well know, but who had planted the wretched bag on 
her. Well, his mind will be at rest. Nobody did. She pinched 
it” 

• “That,” I saW hopelessly,, “is too much. Dwn’t ttH^e that 
Manon also visited Gilda’s flat.’' 

“No,” he said. “But that’s all I’m going to tell you just now. 
I’ll telephone Brink. He’s certain to be in that Fleet Street 
pub. ... He haunts the place at lunch-time. A form of self- 
torture, I suppose. He was once a vejy good Journalist.” 

He rang through to the pub and Brink was there. I imagined 
that he woul^ tell him there and then about Manon, but all 
he did was to say he had some news, and Brink had better 
meet him about six o’clock in the Billhook. Then he put 
down the receiver, grinned at me in the most maddening way 
and said, “I’ll tell you very soon, pet ; but just at the moment 
it’s best you don’t know too much.” 

But just then, before 1 could really tell him the fliry that 
boiled in my heart, the telephone rang again. Ambrose took 
the call and I saw him look really shocked for the first ti®ie. 

“Don’t be a fool, Mellor,” he said sliarply. “She couldn’t 
have. You said yourself he was down in that cottage of his.” 

•He listened again and I could positively imagine how 
velvety and Tioding Mellor sounded the other end of the 
line. ' 

“I’ll come down straight away,”*said Ambrose curtly, “^jl 
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bring Delia. She saw her last night before ^e went out, and 
she knows the approximate time and all that. Hell! Hell and 
Lucifer and all the fallen angels! I’ll be right along.” 

He put down the telephone and stared at me. 

“Paul Nineveh was murdered last night in his flat,” he 
told ifte tonelessly. “It was tried to make it appear suicide 
. . . but it was murder all right. They think it was Gilda» 
Cofne on.” 

“But it’s ridiculous,” I stammered. “She was at the Bill- 
hook and Gull brought her home.” 

‘’as, usual,” said Ambrose grimly, “there’s a time lag. 
Now hurry.” 

On the way to see Mellor I went over and over in my mind 
just exactly what had happened when Gilda went out of her 
mind and rushed off saying she was going to see Nineveh. 
It must have been about nine o’clock. And then I remembered 
something. . . . 

“Am*ofose,” said, “how on, earth can they think Gilda 
had anything to do with thif.? You know that Mellor said — 
or you did — that if she rushed out in that state one of Mellor’s 
men 'would follow her.” 

“The chap may have slipped up,” said Ambrose. “Wait till 
we get there, moppet, be|;ore we start speculating. It’s Mellor’s 
turn ta speak first.” 

Quite suddenly, like a sort of vision, I saw Brink’s face 
when Ambrose had suggested that Paul Nineveh might have 
been in the car with him, and a trickle of pure horror went 
down my spine. Suppose it was Brink who’d kiljed Nineveh — 
then it was awfully easy to understand that flash of fury . . . 
aft<f, perhaps, panic. 

I started to say something to Ambrose about it, but he had 
turned into the yard behind the police station and it was too 
late.,H® switched off, leaned across me to swing the car door 
open, got out himseli and began to walk purposefully towards 
the entrance. Sometimes I think that Ambrose knows when I 
want to tell him something he doesn’t want to hear; there 
was something very ptitting-off about the set of fiis shoulders. 
Then we were, in the place and being ushered along to Mellor’s 
Qffice. 
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Mellor was looking far more sinister and dangerous than 
he' had appeared* that night in Gilda’s flat. He was rather 
white round the lips and nostrils, but with anger, not shock 
or anything. 

“Come in. Miss Brown,” he said heavily. “Sit down, will 
you? Now perhaps you can tell me exactly what hajmened 
previous to Miss Herring leaving your father’s house last 
flight.” 

I opened my mouth, shut it again and looked frantically at 
Ambrose. 

'“Tell him, my poppet,” said Ambrose. “Tell him exactjy, ” 

“I told him last nightf” I said rather coldly. 

After all, 1 had tpld him, and 1 wasn’t going to low myself 
to be afraid — or bullied. 

“I know,” said Mellor, “I’d like to hear ii again, with 
the exact times if possible.” 

Well, it wasn’t possible. After all, you don’t time people 
when they get emotional and rush out of places. I told him so. 

• Ilowever, he, was horribly patient, and we worked^ it oift 
that it must have been ten’mi^utes past ni3e whtn Gilda 
rushed out, and about five minutes to nine when Edward 
• telephoned. And when that had been established to everygne’s 
satisfaction, Ambrose smiled dreamily. 

“Couldn’t your man put the time exactly?” he asked. 

Mellor went a dull, angry red. 

“If you must know,” he said, “the fool had taken ? stroll 
round the coflier and missed her. I’ll have him back on the 
beat, the useless idiot.” 

“Tiresome,” murmured Ambrose. “And now you tell us a 
timetable.” 

“One thing first,” said Mellor grimly. “Did you see Brin.k 
last night?” 

“I did,” said Ambrose. 

“What time?” snapped Mellor. 

“I didn’t notice,” said Ambrose blandly. 

“Look here, Merriman,” said Melllor. “This is murder.” 

‘.‘Look here,” said Ambrose, “this is my foolish cousin 
you’re trying 'to catch. She’s an idiot, t>ut not a murderess 
and I’lfl not saying anything until I know a little more. How 
was he killed and when?” 
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“He was poisoned,” said Mellor. “Anice, neat, woman’s job.” 

His voice was absolutely dark-brown velvet, and he sounded 
deliberately beastly. 

“What Wnd of poison?” asked Ambrose casually. 

“Cyanide,” said Mellor. “There was a suicide note too . . .” 

He Jpaned back so that his chair tilted, put his hands in his 
pockets and gazed at the ceiling. 

“c.\re you suggesting,” said Ambrose, “that he had a' 
chummy little party with my cousin Gilda, who persuaded him 
to write a suicide note, and then handed him a<tumbler of 
poiscyi?” 

“Not exactly,” said Mellor, stilly gszing at the ceiling. “It 
was poured^'down his throat. Someone caught hold of him 
from behind by the hair, jerked his head back, and as he 
opened his mouth as anyone would, neatly poured the stuff 
down him. Then they scribbled a few words in a fair imitation 
of Nineveh’s own writing and departed.” 

“I presume you have some grounds for this brilliant 
dbscript'Qn of t|j.e crime?” said Ambrose in a queer, hard voice. 

“Hair pulled so hard that- a tuft almost pulled out,” said 
Mellor. “Back of the head bruised by being banged against 
the sharp-edged back of the chair. Glass put back neatly on 
the table which doesn’t usually happen when a man has just 
swallowed anything like cyanide. And he had slumped back- 
ward, jtot forward . . .* sliding down in the chair with his 
head lolling backwards and sideways. You can have a chat 
with the police surgeon if you like.” 

“Fingerprints?” asked Ambrose very quietly. 

Mellor removed his gaze from the ceiling and let his chair 
drop forward again. He looked gloomily but 'relentlessly at 
Aj»brose. 

“That’s the point,” he said. “There weren’t any.” 

He began to doodle on a grubby piece of blotting paper. 

“How long had he been dead?” asked Ambrose. 

“Kir. Merriman, you know better than that,” said Mellor 
glumly. “He might have died at any time between seven and 
|en o’clock last night. He was found this morning at eleven 
o’clock by his charlady)! who has a key to his flat. He’d been 
dead at least thirteen or fourteen hours ... at least. But not 
longer than sixteen. ...” 
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He went on doodling. Ambrose said nothing, and my heart 
beat so heavily dnd slowly that I felt as if everyone must 
hear it. 

“Miss Herring had been to the flat,” said Mellor at last. 
“Her fingerprints were on the knocker and on the bell push.” 

“It doesn’t follow that she got in,” said Ambrose. 

“Quite,” said Mellor. 

He added suddenly in a savage mutter, “I’ll break that 
fellow for this.” 

.Ambrosetwas sildnt f»r about a minute. He looked iwhite 
and tired, and indescribably regretful. 

“Brink,” he said, “had % motive for doing in Paul Nineveh, 
if it is true that the man was in the car the nigift of Brink’s 
crash.” 

“There was not a trace of any fingerprints other than those 
of Miss Herring on the door or in the flat,” said Mellor. 

“What did this suicide note say?” asked Ambrose slowly. 

^nd when Mellor told him, he shrugged resignedly. 

• Apparently iUwas short and written uneven)^, as ij^Ninev^ 
had been overcome by emotion, k was simply “I can’t stand it 
any more. ... I killed my wife. . . . She had gone too far. 
Paul Nineveh.” 

Just precisely, of course, what Gilda would have wanted 
him to say. Something that cleared Julian once and for all. 

“Have you any idea when NinevAi came back tojfown?” 
asked Ambrose. 

“He left hi^ cottage at six o’clock by car and drove straight 
to his flat, according to the time he arrived there as stated 
by the hall porter. The porter remembers because Nineveh 
called down tb his basement office and told him to drive the 
car round to the garage. Nineveh had been drinking heavily, t 
according to the porter, and also according to the*doctor. 
The porter drove the car round, and went back to, his office, 
where he remained until about ten o’clock. He had a lot of 
paper work to do, so he stayed down there. If tenants Vant 
him they can ring his bell. No one did. And he saw no one 
come or go, therefore.” 

“Are you by any chance thinking of arresting my cousin?” 
asked Ambrose. 

“We’ll have to ask her for a stategient,” said Mellor. 
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“And I shall advise her not to make one,” said A^mbrpse 
deliberately. “Good afternoon, Mellor.” ' 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Merriman,” said Mellor formally. 
“Good afternoon. Miss Brown.” 

At the door Ambrose paused. 

“Hasn’t it occurred to you,” he said, “that someone has a 
key to Nineveh’s flat. Therefore there was no need to knock or 
ring. Theo Nineveh’s key was not in her bag.” 

“I haven’t forgotten,” said Mellor. 

“Good afternoon,” said Ambrosei*again. 

He said nothing at all when we got out into the sunlight, 
just opened the car door for me, wfnf’and got into the driving 
seat himsel^ hnd drove straight down to Fleet Street. 
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Chapter Nineteen 

There is a tiny, ver^ select club behind Fleet Street. It is in a 
little houserin a tree-shaded courtyard, and it’s full of books of 
reference, and all the papers published in the world apparently. 
It’s shabby and quiet, and usually rather empty jfi the after- 
noon, when the bar is closed. But you can get coffee and 
sandwiches if you want them, and sit in a comfortable chair. 

We went there, and Ambrose put me in a corner, ordered me 
coffee and a ham sandwich, and then went to telephone in a 
booth in the hall. He was away for about ten minutes, and 
wj^en he came back he looked slightly less white and tense. 

• “Gull will ba round in a/ew minutes,’’ he*said.»‘1\nd so 
will Brink. I managed to contact«both of them.” 

T^en he sat down and stared straight in front of him with a 
sightless look. 

“Incidentally,” he said, after a while, “I got Gilda at her 
office and told her to come straight round here, and I only 
hope Mellor’s minions don’t get there before she starts. If 
they do, I told her to refuse to go to the police station with 
them unless tfiey were prepared to charge her with something 
and arrest her. She can do that by law. And we’ll have to take 
the risk that Mellor will take the risk of charging her. ... I 
don’t think hd’s quite ready to do that. . . .” 

He looked at me as if he really saw me again and smiled? i 

“Poor moppet,” he said, “it’s not very pleasant/fc* you- 
all this. But I’ll remove Gilda for a time, anyway. She seems 
determined to hang herself, but I’m damned if I’ll let her^drag 
you in as an accessory after or beford — which she’s quite 
capable of doing.” 

Suddenly Gull was in our midst. A very dangerous, sardoni<; 
looking Gull,*who said abruptly, “Whab lunacy is this?” 

“GilBa’s,” said Ambrose. “Sit down apd don’t lour over me. 
This is definitely serious. I’ll tell yoi> briefly while Delia goes 
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to telephone. Delia, be good and telephone Gilda’s office, you 
knoV the number, and find out if she’s left yet. If you find 
that the place is full of policemen, come back and tell me and 
I’ll have to go and cope.” 

As I went I heard Gull say that Mellor must be out of his 
mind/and Ambrose saying something to the effect that Mellor 
was as sane a policeman as they came, and Gilda had a lot of 
explaining to do. 

And when I got back to them with the news that Gilda had 
left the office, but that the police «.had" arrived* about fiye 
min«tes after she’d gone, Gull was calm again, but definitely 
depressed. - . 

“She ou^t to be here any minute,” said Ambrose. “I just 
'want to know her exact movements last night, and then you 
can take her straight off.” 

“I’ll do that,” said Gull grimly. 

“Of course, they’ll catch up with you in time,” said Ambrose. 
“But that’s what I want — time.” 

Gulbl^oked^'t hi m steadily. 

“Have you any doubts abeut 6ilda?” he asked. 

“My dear man,” said Ambrose wearily, “I have doubts 
about everyone. You included. Naturally. You and Gilda can 
vouch for each other from ten o’clock onwards. You arrived 
at Schloss Brown at eleven. That gives Gilda one hour in 
which to fool around, and there’s no doubt whatsover that she 
went to Nineveh’s flat. Personally, I think the fact that she 
left fingerprints all over the knocker and the bell proves quite 
conclusively that she didn’t get into the flat, because if she’d 
been so idiotically careful to remove all fingerprints inside, 
presumably she would have done so on the doof. . . .” 

Unless,” said Gull glumly, “she forgot — or was disturbed 
and bohed.” 

“There’s that,” Ambrose admitted. 

I was bursting to point out that whoever had done all that 
polisliing of glasses knd getting rid of fingerprints had been 
frightfully stupid if they wanted it to look like suicide, but 
yomehow I didn’t think it would be tactful. Besides, it was just 
the sort of silly thing someone like Gilda would fio. . . . 

“Bandar-log,” said, Gull suddenly. “It’s typical Af that 
impulsive, semi-clever, uq::o-ordinated mind. . . .” 
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“Or meant to Ipok like it,” said Ambrose. “It’s typical of 
our murderer. He sees all round things, and sprinkles false 

impressions. He’s clever, but my hope is he’s just too clever 

So sharp, as Delia’s dear old Nanny would say, that he’ll cut 
himself.” 

At that moment Gilda came tearing in. She looked most 
oddly composed in one way, and underneath absolutely driven. 

“Ambrose,” she said. “I didn’t.” 

“I don’t suppose you did,” said Ambrose. “But you’ve 
dene your "best in the t61e of First Murderer. Now, don’t 
waste time. Tell me just what you did when you rushed Away 
from Delia. ...” 

She was makiifg far more sense than one would have 
expected. 

“I went straight to Nineveh’s flat,” she said. “And I rang 
and knocked and rang and knocked. ... I went on, I should 
think, for ten minutes. Then I realised he wasn’t there. ... So 
1 4ook a taxi to the studio place, and kept it while I went in ^o 
see if he was there. He wasji’t, so I went straight it to the 
Billhook, paid off the taxi there*and thought I’d wait. I had 
two large gins, and then Emmie came in, and started on me. 
I suppose 1 was raw and slightly tight even, anyway I let fly 
back. I told Delia all that. Then Gull turned up . . . and then 
I left with him.” 

“All right,” said Ambrose. “Yop got quite a lot^nto an 
hour or an hqur and a quarter. Now clear olT with Gull. He’s 
got a car and you’re going to Cornwall. . . . I’ll let you 
know when to come back. . . .” 

She didn’t .even argue about that. She just nodded. She 
didn’t raise the question of going back to get a nightgown 
and a toothbrush. She just nodded and Gull stood up and slid, 
“Well, here we go. You know where you can corjtact us, 
Ambrose?” 

“Don’t hang about,” said Ambrose nervily. “I know,” 

“I’m sorry, Ambrose,” said Gilda aihbiguously, and then 
she and Gull went away. 

Ambrose looked at his watch. 

“If he can*get her out of London iif half an hour,” he said, 
“then he’ll get her clear away. My hopais at the moment that 
Mellor has beaten back to your hoice, and then to mine . . . 
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anc( that he’ll have the railway stations watched, but he won’t 
get on to ‘Calling all cars’ just yet. We’ve got to work very 
quickly, Delia, my poor poppet.” 

“Do you know who it is?” I asked. 

He put one arm lightly round my shoulder for a moment 
and shrugged slightly. 

“I think I do,” he said. ‘‘But I’m not saying anything. I’ll 
telPyou who it’s not. It’s not Brink — it’s not Julian — (obviously) 
and it’s not Gilda.” 

But it couldn’t be Gull! I wouldn’t even allo^ myself to 
think of that. It couldn’t be. 

‘‘You seec” said Ambrose thoughtfully, “Mellor has a blind 
spot about this murder. He’s got it into hiS head that it must 
"have been committed between nine and ten o’clock. It doesn’t 
seem to have occurred to him that it could have happened 
any time up to midnight.” 

He looked at his watch. 

‘‘If Brink doesn’t turn up in the next ten minutes,” he said, 
‘‘we w<5wH waifc I’ve got things to do.” 

But just then I saw Brink Coming into the room. He looked 
morose and anything but co-operative. In fact, he looked 
purefy ‘dead pan,’ and gave me a sour, but polite smile. 

‘‘Our assassin is mixing it a bit, isn’t he?” he said, with a 
shocking, dead sort of fljppancy. 

‘‘Nofr-so clever of him,’’ said Ambrose mildly. ‘‘He makes it 
more and more clear that Julian had nothing |o do with it. 
Don’t you agree?” 

‘‘Oh, I agree,” said Brink, dropping the flippancy and 
looking suddenly exhausted. 

‘‘Lots more questions from the police,” said Ambrose; 
‘‘J.^lls more alibis to be checked on. . . .” 

Brinfr gave a sudden grin. 

‘‘Don’t worry about mine,” he said. ‘‘It’s impeccable. I 
dine4 for once with my respectable aunt and a cousin of mine. 
I didn’t leave her house until midnight — family business, 
heavy business to discuss — and then my excellent cousin 
drove me in his handsome automobile to Abel Alley, where 
I had a beer with thd Captain and went to be<f. Not guilty, 
m’lud.” 

Ambrose shrugged slightly. 
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“I’m asking you,” he said deliberately, “whether you have 
any idea at all whb did these two murders?” 

“It — might have been anyone,” said Brink equally deliber- 
ately. 

“All right, then,” said Ambrose, “I give you full warn- 
ing, Brink, I’m not going to pull any punches. I «don’t 
care who gets hurt over this, but I’m going to find out who 
was with you andTheo in that car . . . and that’ll be the 
murderer.” 

Brink’s eyes flickered and then he grinned disagreeably. 

“Go ahead,” he said. “What about Manon?” 

“She stole the bag,” shid Ambrose flatly. “SheJ^ confessed 
to that.” 

“Where from?” asked Brink violently. 

“That you’ll discover when she comes up before the magis- 
trate,” said Ambrose coldly. 

“All right,” said Brink. 

“At least you can be relieved to hear that what you were 
afraid of didn’t Jiappen,” said Ambrose. “In Jhat p^icular 
instance,” he added. 

“What do you mean — in that particular instance?” said 
Brink. 

“Remember the gas-man?” asked Ambrose. “Well, that 
was someone trying to plant evidence on an innocent person, 
and it was probably the same person you were afri|jd had 
planted the handbag on Manon. Thmk it out . . . and then 
decide whethel you’ll co-operate or not. Come on, Delia, 
we’ve got places to go to.” 

We went away, leaving Brink standing and looking after 
us. He looked battered and obstinate and very ill, and it 
made me feel rather mean in some way. As if Ambrose Ifhd 
hit him unfairly or something — and that was noasense, 
because now it seemed almost certain that someone had been 
in the car with him, and he knew who it was, and was still 
protecting him. 

“We’re going straight out of town,” said Ambrose. “I don’t 
want to see Mellor until I’ve collected some loose ends and 
tied them up ileatly. I’m sorry about Efink — but if he chooses 
to shield a particularly cold-blooded mprderer, then it’s too 
bad.” 
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“Where are we going?” I asked. 

“Down to Nineveh’s cottage,” said Ambrose. “I suppose 
Nineveh has some relations. We’ll pick up Edward and Polly 
and get off at once.” 

“^ward and Polly!” I exclaimed in amazement. 

“Bgth of them,” said Ambrose. “It will keep them out of 
mischief. ...” 

\ supposed he knew what he was doing, but it seemed really 
rather daffy to me. 

As we got into the car Ambrose ploducedtone of his 
ma4dening, cryptic grins. 

“Besides^” he said, “I think b}( how Edward must have 
got quite a long way with the softening-up process!” 

I didn’t ask what he meant, because I had an obscure idea 
of my own about that. And I didn’t ask why we were going 
down to Nineveh’s cottage, though I hadn’t any idea about 
that. What did occur to me as we drove to find Edward, was 
that everything had become really a little mad. And how 
duriou&jf was /hat Julian, who had been so important, seenied 
to have become unimportant, l don’t think now that even 
Mellor believed he was guilty, and quite suddenly all his 
personality and troubling charm were unreal. Even to Gilda 
they were unreal now. That, I thought, was going to be 
Julian’s tragedy when he was free. He would expect every- 
thing tg be as it was ; he would be able to walk straight back 
to a slavish Gilda and start again. And nothing of the kind 
would happen. His prop and support was gone.' ... I didn’t 
believe, of course, that Gilda had killed Paul Nineveh. But — 
well — it would be appalling if she was arrested and charged 
with it. I wondered just what Ambrose really thought about 
Qicda. . . . Everything was rather hideous. I’d felt badly 
enougbpduring the Grogan affair, but there nobody had been 
at all close to me ... or to Ambrose. 

“You see,” said Ambrose suddenly as if he had been 
talking to me for some time, “the local police will undoubtedly 
have gone through the cottage and interviewed whoever is 
down there, but the same thing applies as in Abel Alley . . . 
Whoever is there is mix^ up in so much nonsense, they’ll shut 
up like a clam, for fear of being dragged into something.” 

He pulled up outsidf the picturesque but dilapidated 
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terrace of houses facing the canal where Edward lived, suddenly 
patted my hand and grinned reassuringly. 

“Not to worry,” he said. “It’s a grubby sort of mess, but 
we’ll sort it out.” 

He got out of the car and departed in search of Edward, 
and left me to brood rather worriedly over that. A very 
queer idea had come into my head that when we did sort it 
out the answer was going to be something of a shock. 

I sat there looking vaguely at the steely oily water in the 
canal, and'faintly aWr«? of wind rustling the leaves of a tree 
in Edward’s front garden, when suddenly a very odd-looking 
yOung man wearing a yeilow sweater and blue j^otton pants 
leaned over the side of the car and said to me, “I’ll tell you 
something. The gas-man wasn’t a gas-man.” He wore his haif 
in a crew cut and had sparkling blue eyes and a very wide 
mouth which curled suddenly into a very iniquitous smile. 
Then before I could say anything he swooped away and went 
running down towards a gap in the railings by the canal. 

So when Ambrose came back without either Eli^ard or 
Polly, I was still too surprised \o be surprised any more, if 
you see what I mean. 

“They’ve bolted,” said Ambrose irritably. “Silly ybung 
fools.” 

He got back into the car and slamgied in the gear. 

“Bolted?” I echoed dumbly. 

“Bolted,” §aid Ambrose. “Edwara had left me a note 
saying Polly had got the wind up badly, so he’d taken her 
down to the country.” 

“Wind up?” I echoed, even more crassly. “But did he 
expect you?” 

“Phoned him from Fleet Street,” said Ambrose. “Stupitf of 
me. I ought to have taken them by surprise. Well, it 'tian’t be 
helped. At least if I haven’t got them, Mellor hasn’t either.” 

He was driving very fast through the traflBc, and so^for a 
little while my whole mind was concedtrated on not being 
petrified. Going through Hammersmith was sheer hell . . . 
there’s no other word for it, but once we got on to the Gref«l 
West Road I was able to relax and m 3 f»HVain began to function 
again— ^though, rather spasmodically. 

“Why had she got the wind up?”4 asked. 
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One of the things about Ambrose is that he’s like the man 
in the story, who boasted to the devil aboQt having a good 
memory. The devil appeared in a cloud of smoke, asked, 
“How do you like your eggs done?” and disappeared ; ten years 
later he reappeared, and the man merely looked at him and 
said, ‘Juried.’ Ambrose does much the same when I ask some- 
thing out of the blue. 

‘VShe’s been holding out on us,” he said. “Little idiot. She 
knew more than she told and I rather think that someone had 
given her the gypsy’s warning.” 

Au/i that brought back the young man with the crew cut, 
so I told Ambrose about him. 

“Still, we knew he wasn’t a gas-man,” I added. 

“That would be Derek Dea,” said Ambrose thoughtfully. 
“He’s not a bad youth . . . does stunts for movies. He was 
by way of being a boy friend of Polly’s for a time. . . . All 
right, poppet, we’ll look him up when we have time.” 

“I don’t see that it helps,” I argued. “We know all that. . . 

*“Lea«.vJ no st^one unturned,” said Ambrose ?mctuously, and 
then laughed. “I told you before, this is one murderer I shall 
find much pleasure in unmasking — as they say.” 

Once again that queer idea stirred in my mind, but it was so 
crazy that I simply hadn’t the nerve to tell Ambrose about it. 

Nineveh’s cottage wa5 small and pretty with a lawn that 
ran down to the river. In the pale golden afternoon light it 
looked dreamy and peaceful, and somehow ’ one couldn’t 
connect it up at all with his personality or with all the squalid 
things that had been happening. The door was opened to us by 
a tall, square-shouldered girl wearing slacks and a pullover. Her 
ejjdS were red-rimmed as if she had been crying, but her thin, 
squarisfe face was hostile and composed. 

“I’ve nothing to tell you,” she said, and began to shut the 
door. 

Ambrose put his foot in it just in time. 

“We’re neither Press nor police,” he said. “Do you or do 
you not want whoever killed Paul caught?” 

“I certainly do,” she^said in a husky, grim vbice, and suo 
relaxed slightly. “Yoq,’re Ambrose Merriman, aren’t ybu?” 

“Yes,” he told her, “aqd this is Delia Brown — my fianc6e.” 
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.She stared at us intently for a second, and then moved back 
from the door. 

“Come in,” she said. “My name is Hester Gaines. I’m 
Paul’s stepsister.” 

I realised suddenly that here was something Ambrose hadn’t 
known, and in a way it put him out of his reckoning. 

It seemed Hester Gaines realised it too, for she smiled 
without any amusement. 

“I know,” she said. “Very few people knew about me — 
among Paul’s circleV that is.” 

She showed us into a_ small sitting-room that was furnished 
with comfortable chintz-cj»vered chairs and a few#good pieces 
of old furniture. ’An elderly Irish terrier gave a half growl, 
then subsided and wagged a languid tail. The soft sunshine 
fell through the window in a shaft of light. 

“Sit down,” she said. “I’ll make tea. I don’t suppose this 
session will be short.” 

She went out of the room and left us with the Iri^ terrigr, 
who regarded us with a carefully cautious air which .^Id quite 
clearly, “I suppose it’s all right,* but don’t try anything.” 

Ambrose was frowning in the way he does when he is 
concentrating. He was looking awfully tired. 

“Of course,” he remarked slowly, “Nineveh’s father married 
a Mrs. Gaines en seconde noces. . . . Paul’s own mother died 
when he was quite young. He quarrqj/ed with his fathers ... I 
remember Emmie Palfer telling me all about it that night at 
the Billhook, ^he seemed to have it on her mind rather. ... I 
didn’t listen much because I wasn’t interested. But she never 
mentioned a stepsister. Perhaps she didn’t know about one.” 

“She did,” said Hester Gaines, coming into the room at that 
moment. “Emmie Palfer knew us both years ago, before *sfae 
married Rannie, and before Paul quarrelled with hi./* father. 
She was” — a twisted little smile curled her mouth— +“a relic of 
Paul’s respectable days.” 

She was carrying a tea-tray and put it down on a low coffee 
table. There were small, buttery scones and a plum cake, and 
once again I got that sense of unreality— of nothing adding upi 

She sat down composedly and begjmno pour out tea. 

“I might as .well tell you the background,” she said quietly. 
“Backgrounds are important, I thii^. . . .” 
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“Very important,” said Ambrose gently 

She nodded. 

“Paul could be very secretive,” she said. “So could Theo. 
They were a peculiar couple, you know. Very conscious in a 
curious way of being diclass^s. Theo always pretended she 
didn’t (tcare . . . but Paul could never quite decide what 
attitude to adopt. . . .” 

Atnbrose settled himself quite unconsciously into his listen- 
ing attitude. His real listening attitude is quite different from 
the one he can put on when he’s onlj* prefending to be inter- 
estedjiAnd I knew that he wouldn’t mind how much preamble 
this girl use^, because she would noUgfet off the real essentials. 

“I was very fond of Paul,” she went on, “and very sorry for 
nim. He had been almost pathologically devoted to his mother, 
and he believed that his father had treated her badly. I don’t 
think that was true. I’ve gathered from other people — relations 
— that she was a pretty, neurotic creature who played on Paul’s 
feelings and was quite conscienceless really. He deeply resented 
my motiy^X . . . Jbut — oddly enough — not me. Then, of course, 
there was that business of forging *a cheque of his father’s. The 
old man paid up, but he never spoke to Paul again. Then he 
married Theo. She was notorious before he married her. But he 
always refused to believe what was said — and when he was 
married and found out the truth then he was too proud to 
admit itv” 

She hesitated a moment and her intelligent, thin face became 
both sad and pitiful. 

“A great deal of Theo’s activities were attributed to Paul,” 
she said, “and he accepted the onus. I don’t know why, really. 
I suppose he was deeply in love with her. . . . ’You know — 
Maugham’s Of Human Bondage. When his father died 
he left -9aul a good deal of money. He was really a very nice 
man and it was a tragedy that Paul had got that twist about 
him. ^t any rate, he — the old man — did not believe, he said, 
in carrying on a grievance beyond the grave, and that it never 
did any man any good to be deprived of money. He left me 
income too. . . . But when Paul did come into the money 
it was too late for him *io change his way of living. ... He 
couldn’t get back. It wx>uld have meant parting from Tbeo for 
one thing. . . .” 
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She paused again. 

“I’m not pretending,’’ she said, “that Paul hadn’t gone 
rather rotten himself in some ways. It was inevitable that he 
should. No man could have continued to live as he did with 
a wife who behaved as Theo did without losing his self-respect 
— every atom of it. And no one can lose that without going 
to pieces in some way. This place was his refuge . . . Theo 
never came here. It really belongs to me, but Theo ^t it 
round that it was l^s . . . and I believe the general impression 
was that Ihe came* do^n here and indulged in’’ — a fleeting, 
wry humour touched ^her eyes — “ ‘nameless orgies.’ i think 
she did that in a distorted attempt to^istify heraelf.’’ 

“I don’t think^o,” said Ambrose. “So^r as I can see Theo 
Nineveh was one of the few people in the world who are utterly 
amoral . . . completely uninhibited and And no reason to 
justify anything, since nothing seems wrong to them.’’ 

“That’s possible,’’ said Hester, and looked at him doubt- 
•fully. “But Paul hadn’t got that ... he was full of guilt 
complexes. covered up ••by being cynical «nd u»Kind and 
. . . pretending to be worse th&n he was.’’ 

“Tell me,’’ said Ambrose gently, “do you know anything 
about a man called Brink?’’ 

She nodded. 

“Can you tell me,’’ he urged, “wjfether Paul and Theo were 
in that car with him when it crashed?’’ 

“Theo wag,’’ she said. “Paul wasn’t.” 

It was evident that Ambrose had no doubt at all about her 
speaking the truth. 

“There w^^ someone else?” he asked. 

“There was someone else,” said Hester slowly. “But I won’t 
tell you who it was, unless I am convinced that it — it has any 
bearing on Paul’s death.” 

There was a small silence. 

“You see,” she added at length, “Paul kept that seoiret for 
Theo’s sake . . . and I won’t make his effort useless except 
for a very good reason. Perhaps that’s sentimental. . . .” 

“It is — rather,” said Ambrose pleasantly. “But I understawl 
how wu feel about it. . . . But I atn* fairly sure, you know, 
that the whole of this wretched business, her death and his, 
hinges on who was in that car that night.” 
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“Paul didn’t think so — about Theo’s death,” she said 
sharply. 

“From what you’ve told me,” said Ambrose, “Paul’s 
judgment might have been very much impaired. For s6me 
reason he seems to have become insanely jealous of young 
Cleghorn . . . the last person, I can assure you, of whom he 
needed to be jealous.” 

She merely looked desperately unhappy, but not convinced. 

“I think,” said Ambrose relentlessly, “that Theo’s death 
was a direct result of that car smash, f anf sure of ft.” 

“Oh, no!”- she cried. “Oh, no! It mustn’t be — because — 
because if ikwas, then ^aul needn’t*hSve been killed.” 

“What do you m,"in?” asked Ambrose sharply. 

She looked at him with eyes that were much too bright and 
feverish. 

“Don’t you see,” she insisted. “If that was so — if Paul had 
had any reason to believe that, he would have told the police 
ei^erything about the smash. ... He believed absolutely that 
it was Jl^ian Cteghorn. . . .” 

“Then why was Paul killed?” asked Ambrose, 

She shivered suddenly. 

“I "don’t know,” she said. “Wait. Let me tell you exactly 
what happened last night,” 

“I wish you would,” said Ambrose. 

“It w»s very simple,” said Hester slowly. “Paul was down 
here. He was in a wretched state. Drinking tpo much and 
talking on and on about Theo. You know the way people do 
. . . going over and over and round and round and wondering 
whether if they had done this — or that — they could have made 
everything come right. Then the telephone rang, I answered it 
and someone said they wanted to speak to Paul, ... I was 
susprisSd because, as I told you, he’s always kept this place 
absolutely — well — inviolate is the word. No one ever tele- 
phoned him here ... no one was supposed to know the 
number, and the telephone is in my name. ... It was that 
which made me hand over the telephone without really 
t*'inking, ... I suppose my reaction was that it was im- 
portant or Paul wouldrft have given them the ntimber. . . .” 

“Was it a man or woman?” asked Ambrose., 

She frowned doubtfully. 
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“I’m not sur^” she said at last. “The voice was obviously 
disguised. It was deep . . . but it might have been a woman. 
The thing is that afterwards I had an uncanny conviction that 
it was someone I knew. But it’s not something I can be sure 
about, because the idea only came to me after I heard about 
Paul this morning, and so, you see, it could very easily be , 
imagination — wishful thinking. . . .’’ 

“Yes,” said Ambrose. “Tell me, did you gather anyfhing 
at all of the conversation? From Paul’s answers?” 

“Very Bttle,” sire sild. “But I think whoever it was used 
some kind of threat.” 

“I wonder,” said AAbrose thou^^fully, “vfhether your 
local exchange ei^er listens in. . . .” 

“Frequently,” said Hester, and her lips twisted. “It’s not tne 
Henley exchange, you know. It’s the village. . . .” 

“Did you tell the police any of this?” he asked. ‘T suppose 
the local police have been here?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes. They tame. They put seals on everything JkTey could 
think of . . . Paul’s own cheSt of drawers where he keeps 
papers . . . and the desk. I told them there had b^en a 
telephone call — nothing else.” 

“Thank you,” said Ambrose. “Listen ... it was not Julian 
Cleghorn who killed Theo. . . . Ygu must realise that now.” 

“I think I do,” she said huskily,, 

“Whoever,killed Theo, killed Paul,” said Ambrose. “And 
I am prepared to say that whoever it was, was in that car with 
Brink.” 

“You meqp,” she said, in a voice in which disgust and 
incredulity fought, “they repaid Paul for shielding thei^ by 
killing him?” 

“That’s what I mean,” said Ambrose in an expressionless 
voice. 

“I don’t believe you,” she said in a shocked whisper. • No — 
I don’t believe you. It’s not possible.” 

“Anything is possible,” said Ambrose in his most chilling 
tones, “from a person who would allow another man to go 
to prispn for him.” 

But she waai’t listening. She was staring in front of her as 
if she saw something quite dreadful. 
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“Will you tell me who was in the car?” said Ambrose 
urgently. 

“I must think,” she said, “I must think. I promised Paul I 
would never tell. I must think.” 

The sound of a car pulling up quickly outside made Ambrose 
raise oife eyebrow and look resigned. 

“Enter Mellor in conjunction with the local man,” he said. 
“All*'with pencils at the ready. . . . Miss Gaines, here are 
the police. If you won’t tell me, will you promise not to tell 
them? I’m going back to London . . .’ana if I heaf anything 
I will fet ydu know.” 

The sound of footst;ie'«s marching' up the path galvanised 
qie into action, ap'? ''Before I had time to think whether 
Ambrose would approve or not, I said, “Miss Gaines, don’t 
stay here alone. Please don’t. Come up to London with us. 
. . . You could stay with me. But don’t stay here alone.” 

“She’s right,” said Ambrose in a tone of unflattering sur- 
prise. “She’s quite right. You know too much. Miss Gaines.” 

“I mdJ^l think,” she repeated dully. “I can’t decide any- 
thing. But I won’t tell the poUOe. I can promise that.” 

The bell from the front door rang steadily as someone kept 
a finger on it. 

“I’ll answer it,” said Ambrose placidly. “Mellor will be 
delighted to see me.” 

It wasF quite plain that Mellor was dark with disapproval. 
Fis almost courtly greeting to me was so swathed in velvet 
that one could hardly hear it. 

“Good-bye, Miss Gaines,” said Ambrose politely. “And 
thank you very much for the tea. I’ll ring you later.” 

As we went down the garden path, where evening was 
already laying a filmy carpet of shadow, I suggested that now 
Mellor ^ould simply refuse to let us know anything at all . . . 
and he could have checked on the telephone call. 

“Not to worry,” said Ambrose. “Little children not starve. 
Big ship come Malta. 'We are now going to the local inn. It’s 
opening time.” 
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Chapter Twenty 


When we got to the pub, Ambrose put on his most amiable 
yliot lool* and talked tabout everything in the world except 
Paul Nineveh. He told the landlord that he wanted to^buy a 
cottage in the neighbdufhood and i^ked whetl|^r there was 
any chance. The landlord didn’t seem vtS^Mnk so. Cottages or 
houses, he alleged, were all snapped up'lt ridiculous prices 
before anyone knew what had happened. 

It was a pleasant pub, and hadn’t been spoilt by modern 
lighting and pseudo-antique furnishings, and I sat there quite 
contentedly while Ambrose babbled on. I was thinking that 
Hester Gaines, had always been in love witjj Pauf^inei^h, 
and how much more sensible and dignified she nad been 
about it all compared with poor Gilda. I wondered whether 
she liked Emmie Palfer. She hadn’t shown any kind of bias 
at all, but somehow I couldn’t imagine those two getting on 
together. But I supposed that the reason Emmie was so 
certain about Julian was because She had known faul and 
perhaps had liked him. You ne^er knew with people like 
Emmie Palfer, they seemed frightfully conventional and 
sensible, and they fell for the most unexpected people. Not 
that I thought Emmie Palfer had fallen for Paul, but if she’d 
known him Men they were both young, then she might have 
cooked up some sentimental emotion about him never ha^jngp 
had a chance. One thing I did know. She’d alwayswloathed 
Theo. 

I came back from that reverie to become aware that Ambrose 
was now in the midst of a small group of locals, wHb were 
all now discussing Paul Nineveh’s death. They’d all heard 
about it even though it had happened in London, and couldn’t 
possibly be in the papers. Or could U? 

Thef general feeling appeared to bp that he was an odd 
gentleman anS it wasn’t really very surprising that something 
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had happened to him. Also — the local exchange did listen in 
. . . and did talk! 

The telephone call that had taken Paul up to London had 
been discussed all over the village. But the operator hadn’t 
been sure whether it was a man or a woman. Queer, hoarse 
kind o{^ voice. Very peremptory too. The conversation had 
been very brief. “You’d better come up to town,’’ the caller 
had ^aid. “Brink is starting to talk. I’ll come along to your 
place with him if possible. Anyway, I’ll come myself. It’s got 
to be stopped. . . .’’ 

Ambrose .continued to buy beer for some time, and then 
told me ther^ didn’t seem much chance of a cottage and we’d 
better get going. 

We departed amfu'a chorus of good wishes and hopes that 
we should get what we wanted. 

“I hope we have,’’ I said to Ambrose when we were back 
in the car. 

“We’ve got a little,’’ he said. “Poppet, we’re going to take 
HeSter Qalnes back to London if we have to (io it by force. 
1 don’t Want to* give your father** apoplexy, so I think we’ll 
park her in my place. Spinks can look after her.’’ 

Well, I was glad that Ambrose didn’t feel he ought to be 
there himself, and Spinks, who was once in the Navy, is 
•enough protection for anyone. 

It was nearly dark by«then, and as we got back to the 
cottage and as there were no cars outside, I guessed that 
Mellor had taken himself off. I was half afraid that Hester 
Gaines might also have gone. She was the type of girl who 
. would do precisely what she thought best . . . and who 
might easily decide to act on her own, though not in the same 
feckless way that Gilda did. 

Howe'er, she was still there and let us into the cottage with 
an almost cordial manner. 

“Look here,’’ she said abruptly and frankly, “I’ll accept 
your olfer to take me aip to London. I’ve an idea that you’re 
right and it might not be at all safe down here on my own. 
But I’m not going to park myself on you. Miss Brown. I’ll 
go' to a hotel. 1 shall be qpite safe there . . . and nobody need 
have any idea where I ^m.’’ 

“Good,” said Ambrose. “Are you packed?” 
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He gave her his most friendly and affectionate smile, which 
meant that he r^lly did like her very much and was prepared 
to trust her always. And suddenly I didn’t mind in the least 
even if he did decide to stay in his own flat and look after 
her. She was nice. She was a person of integrity. . . . 

“I’m all ready,’’ she said. “I packed the moment Inspector 
Mellor had gone. I told him, incidentally, what I proposed to 
do and he gave me a dark and subtle smile and said thjt he 
thought I was very wise, and no doubt in his own good time 
^r. Meraiman would •come and tell the proper authorities 
what he imagined he had discovered.’’ 

She gave a prim little smile as s^e said it ajid Ambrose 
laughed out loud* 

“He did, did he?’’ he said. “Well, it ^ill be in my owft 
good time. Come along, then.’’ 

We all three sat in front, because it’s a nice roomy two- 
seater, and Ambrose put Hester Gaines next to him. By the 
time we were half-way back to town, he had talked her quite 
casually into agreeing to stay in his flat in the c of the 
massive Spinks. 

It was plain that he had decided Hester was someone with 
whom one could be absolutely frank, and also that she^;ould 
be relied on not to get falsely emotional. He talked about 
Paul quite candidly, though he knew as well as I did that she 
had loved the man. 

“I wish,’’ he said, “that I had khown about you before.’’ 

“It wouldn’t have made any difference,’’ she told him com- 
posedly. “Even if you had known about Paul and me, and had 
tried to get him to tell you anything, he wouldn’t have listened.” 

“And evefi if I told him how important I thought it, you 
wouldn’t have told me who was in the car?” 

“You wouldn’t have known how important it she 

answered. “It’s only now that Paul has been killed fhat even I 
know how important it was.” 

“And you still won’t tell me?” he said seriously. 

“You must trust me,” she said equally seriously. “I must 
find out something first. Oh, I promise you I won’t ^o 
anything ra*h, and I won’t tell anyo«o where I am.” 

And then she added, putting one thin, strong hand on his 
coat sleeve. ‘*!l shall know by toqj^orrow, and I will tell you 
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then, But I would really prefer that Brink told you . . . that’s 
weak of me, isn’t it? It’s a sentimental effort to shift the 
responsibility — to keep my promise to Paul, even though it 
may be a foolish promise.” 

“It is, rather,” said Ambrose. “But I’ll give you till tomorrow, 
and I Ipo — would prefer Brink to tell me. You see, I think — I 
believe that his reason for keeping silent is much more foolish 
thaif yours. His is also wrong . . . it’s a distorted, self-deceived 
loyalty.” 

“It’s possible,” she said in a low voicef “that y^u may be 
very right -about that.” 

When at l^st we got tcj town, we w<>ilt straight to Ambrose’s 
place, and Spinks, exactly like the sailor on the Player’s 

packets, only attii^d in a white jacket and striped trousers, 
gave us grilled ham and eggs and strong coffee. He also 
appeared to approve of Hester. You can always tell when 
Spinks disapproves of anyone. He remains superbly butlerish, 
but something emanates. He’s too polite. However, on this 
ocfc'asioiWhe w^s cordial and said the bed wqs aired, and it 
wouldn’rtake him a minute to* gelt everything ship-shape, and 
he looked a bit ‘glinty’ about the eye, so I knew he was rather 
relishing everything, and he wouldn’t be at all displeased if he 
had the chance of protecting Hester from thugs or anything 
else. 

Hestei; looked horribly tired and sad, but there was an odd 
line to her mouth, a kind df exhausted, patient grimness ; and 
when Ambrose said suddenly that he thought bed was the best 
place for her, and he was sure Spinks had put in hot water 
bottles, and intended to dose her with hot milk last thing, she 
gave a troubled, but charming smile, and answfered that she 
•agffied with him, and that Spinks was the kind of guardian 
one might dream about but never hope to find. 

“Yes,” said Ambrose thoughtfully, “I’m glad we’ve got 
Spinks.” 

So \^e said good night to her and went off to where the car 
was. 

“I’ll drop you safely at home,” said Ambrose. “You look 
as if bed was the place fqr you too — and then I’mi^oing to the 
Billhook.” 

“Then I’ll come with yoji,” I told him firmly. 
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. “You’ll do nothing of the kind,” said Ambrose. “If anyone 
comes with’ me, ft will be poor Inspector Mellon It depends on 
how friendly he is at the moment. You won’t miss anything, 
poppet, I’m only going to ask the cloakroom attendant some 
pertinent questions, and spread the news round that Hester 
Gaines is in my place.” 

“But really, ...” 1 began indignantly. 

“Use your head,” said Ambrose indulgently. “ ‘Come*into 
my parlour,’ said the spider. That’s me — Spider Merriman.” 

“Oh . . .” I saic^. * 

But when we got back home, we found the raoslrastoaishing 
party going on. There* Was Inspectcf Mellor positively hob- 
nobbing with The Parent. They had a dc^apter of whis% ouL 
and The Parent’s most cherished cigars, and the f^ir was thick 
with smoke and bonhomie. 

“Ah! there you are!” said The Parent genially, “Mellor here 
has just been telling me that young Julian is in the clear. 
Between ourselves, of course. They’re not letting him loose 
just yet. But the boy’s all right.” 

“Excellent,” said Ambrose; •“and I suppose the Inspector 
has got the real murderer?” 

“Not quite yet, Mr. Merriman,” said Mellor in his heaviest 
and most deceptive tones. “But, no doubt when you tell us all 
your own discoveries, we shall have no further difficulty. Brink 
is in hospital, by the way.” 

He gazed jt Ambrose benevolently. 

“What happened to Brink?” asked Ambrose. 

“A — car knocked him down,” said Mellor blandly. “Nearly 
killed him. ^ar didn’t stop, drove straight on.” 

“Where did this happen?” said Ambrose. 

“It happened in Flinshon Gardens, just by Abel Alley,”*saicf 
Mellor. “Nice quiet road, as you know.” 

“Anyone see it happen?” asked Ambrose. 

“Couple of kids,” said Mellor. “All the housewives were 
getting tea, and there was one old lady walking down from 
the other end. She had hysterics. The kids were the most 
sensible. They bolted in to their mum, and she got on to a 
telephone afld dialled 999. Once it halti happened, of course, 
the usual crowd sprang up from nowhere.” 

“I see,” said Ambrose thoughtfully. “Is he going to live?” 
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“It’s a possibility, but that’s all,’’ said Mellor. 

He looked down his nose and waited. 

“Kids able to describe the car?’’ Ambrose asked. 

“They got the number before it happened,’’ said Mellor 
gloomily. “Collecting car numbers, they were, but ... it was 
a stole*- car. The owner is a highly respectable colonel who was 
playing bridge at the time. He’d left his car parked in Flinshon 
Gardens. Whoever stole it must have done so at the psycho- 
logical moment that Brink chose to come out of Abel Alley 
and start to cross the road in FlinsHbn.* Talk about coinr 
cidencp. 

AmbroseVaid nothi^, but asked* The Parent if he might 
•pour himself out a wJiJSky. The Parent cocked a very thoughful 
eye at him and saia to make it a large one, he looked as if he 
needed it. 

“The car was abandoned in Hampstead,’’ Mellor remarked 
helpfully. 

“All right,” said Ambrose grimly. “I’ve taken all your points, 
Mellor. ^ain attempt at murder. ^Well — there’srone thing you' 
might do before I go any farther. You might find Edward 
Gaunt and a young person called Polly, and park them in the 
nearest police station until we can get round to talking to- 
them.” 

“If you haven’t already put them wise to refusing to 
accompt^ny the police uflless they’re being charged,” said 
Mellor with some bitternesL 

“Then charge them,” said Ambrose impatiently. “Charge 
them with stealing my cigarette case. I happen to know that 
Gaunt has it on him — I lent it him some days ago.” 

“Very well,” said Mellor. “May I use the telephone?” 

“Certainly,” said The Parent in a faintly stunned tone. 

“He*ever said a word to me about all this,” he added when 
Mellor had gone to telephone. 

“He wanted to get some kind of reaction out of me,” said 
Ambrose. “Well, he has, if it’s any satisfaction to him. He 
won’t get any sleep tonight.” 

^Mellor came back into the room. 

“Might I ask,” he 'srid with weighty sarcasih, “whether 
you have any idea where the police should Ipok for these 
two? It might save a little /ime.” 
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. “I should think they’ve gone to Aylesbury,” said Ambrose. 
“Gaunt has an •unconventional uncle down there who writes 
books. That’s the most likely. Uncle is called Gaunt too, I 
believe.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Mellor in the most ungrateful 
tones. 

He went back to the telephone. 

“I find it very difficult to understand how you can coiftem- 
plate jailing young Gaunt on a false charge,” said The Parent 
jsnuffily. 

“Because he and Polly happen to have some vp^ important 
■evidence,” said Ambrbse, “and I dpn’t want e’Jher of them 
shot out of this world suddenly — as Ni.:eveh has been and a% 
Brink nearly was.” 

Mellor returned again. 

Ambrose looked at him thoughtfully. 

“We’ve got a lot to do,” he said. “There’s an amateur 
dramatic society called ‘The Gaudy Thespians.’ I want the 
secretary of that affair interviewed straight ^way-.i«ind then 
we’re going to the Billhook.” 

“We?” said Mellor innocently. 

“If you want to hear my very interesting information?” said 
Ambrose. 

He kissed me amiably on the forehead, said good night td 
The Parent, and departed. 

“Sometimes,” said The Parent ‘darkly, “I wonder if I am 
wise in allowing you to marry that young man.” 

Well, sometimes I wondered myself, but I wasn’t going to 
tell him that. Besides, I was feeling rather sick with alarm, an<h 
the queer liftle idea that had started nagging at me earlier in 
the day came back, and this time it was more than an idl^- 
it was almost a conviction. I thought about poor, Br^k, and 
how really it was all his fault. If he hadn’t been in that car and 
gone to prison, none of this would have happened. It just 
seemed as if from that everything was inevitable — like Greek 
drama. 

But there was nothing I could do about it until Ambipse 
came back,^nd, besides, I rather thought that he*had already 
come*to the same conclusion. 

I wished I could go along and t^lk to Hester Gaines, but it 
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wouldn’t do. The only thing was to go to bed. ... So I said 
good night to The Parent and went upstairs a.bsoli:tely certain 
I should never get to sleep, and all that happened was that I fell 
asleep immediately and never heard Ambrose come home. 
Well, I couldn’t have. Because he didn’t come home. He didn’t 
even telephone. 
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Chapter Twenty-one 


If there was one thing I did know, it was that Ambrose would 
be quite outraged if I panicked, and, besides, I also kneW^hat 
if anything serious jjiadLhappened to him, someone would have 
let me know. It wasn’t likely that both he and Inspector Mellor 
had both been wiped ou^ So after breakfast I coo^tecbmyself 
with telephoning through to Spinks* to find ou^ow Hester 
Gaines was. She was quite all right and caiie to the telephony 
to tell me so. 

Nothing at all had happened, she said, and she hadn’t 
yet been able to make the contact she wanted ; but she would 
try during the morning, and how was Ambrose? 

He wasn’t home yet, I told her, and then I went further and 
told her about Brink. 

I heard her give a sort of gasp and then there was silence for 
a split second. Then her voice sounded through agaiij, very 
coM and steady. 

“That settles it,’’ she said. “I will tell Mr. Merriman whq 
was with Brink as soon as he retusns.’’ 

I wanted desperately to ask hereto tell me, but before I had 
a chance . . . 

“I would tell you,’’ she said, “but it’s better not. I think 
that action must be taken as soon as possible, but it is better 
no one else knows until I can tell Mr. Merriman and thS 
police.’’ 

“Yes,’’ I agreed, “it’s better that way. I— now I comft to 
think of it, I don’t want to know — for certain.’’ 

“For certain?’’ she said doubtfully. 

“I’ve got a horrible idea myself,’’ I told her. “Do look 
after yourself, won’t you?’’ 

“I have Spinks,’’ she said. “Delia— you haven’t spoken of 
this — this idea of yours to anyone?’’ 

“Certainly not,’’ I said indignantlj^. 

“You’re ndt alone, are you?’’ she asked anxiously. 
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“Good gracious, no,” I answered. “I’ve got Nanny here — 
and my father.” 

“Well, that’s all right.” 

She sounded relieved, but it gave me a slight frisson to 
realise that she thought I might be in danger. 

“Whatever you do,” she added, “don’t go out, Delia. I 
mean, llon’t take any notice of any telephone messages that 
are supposed to come from Ambrose. Promise?” 

“Well, of course,” I said. 

“There’s no ‘of course’ about it,” said tiester in ?n abrupt, 
nervy voic^ “You don’t realise^what you’re up against*. 
You’re up .^vunst someone who’s fupning amuck now.” 

She stopped suddenly and evidently looked round. 

“It’s all right,” ashe said, “Mr. Merriman is here. Wait a 
minute. ... He wants to speak to you.” 

Ambrose’s voice came over the line. 

“Hullo, moppet,” he said. “Now listen — they’ve got Edward 
and Polly and they’re bringing them back to London now 
Notv do^this: get a radio taxi and drive straight round here. 
I’ll explaifi it all'when you arrive.'’ 

“All right,” I said. 

After all, it was Ambrose himself. I couldn’t mistake his 
voice. But it shows you what a state I’d got into whoi: 5 
wondered for one moment whether Radio Cabs might some- 
how or other be in cahootSb with a murderer. 

Howevtr, I was saved aty real anxiety, because just as I 
was going to get a cab, Mellor arrived in a pohce car, and 
he had Edward and Polly with him. Apparently he’d expected 
to find Ambrose with me, and he grumbled a lot about things 
Wng unethical and unofficial and about being drummed out 
Qf the force if ever all this came out; but then he said we’d 
all Urive round to Ambrose’s, and added obscurely that it 
couldn’tuo any harm, because the party concerned was under 
observation and hadn’t started out yet. 

So I got into the police car, which positively swooped away, 
and drove like the wind to Ambrose’s place. Then we got 
out of the car and hurried into the flat. The police car didn’t 
wah. ; it quiefly slid away. 

Spinks received the ^nivasion with his most butlOr-like 
dignity, though he almost flinched when he saw Polly, who 
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WAS now wearing a singlet and black drain-pipes. Very firmly 
he (ktached me» from the rest, showed them into a small 
room which Ambrose calls the ante-room and where he puts 
people who come to try and sell him stamps and pictures . . . 
and which is furnished austerely with a deal desk and six 
kitchen chairs. 

Spinks showed me into the sitting-room where Ambrose 
was sitting talking to Hester. 

“I’m not alone,” I told him. “Mellor and Pennell and 
Edward and Polly are hll here too.” 

“Well, that’s diflScult,” said Ambrose. “They’ll have to stay 
here now. And it may*be a long time. Hullo, Have 

some coffee while I go and see Mellor, and also see where, 
we’re going to park these people.” 

Hester looked at me and smiled faintly. In the morning 
light she looked fine-drawn and pale, with blue shadows 
under her eyes, but absolutely composed and somehow 
determined. 

“I’ve told lym,” she said. “Do you know >^ho it*v«s? It;an 
tell you now.” 

“I think it was Rannie Palfer,” I said. 

She nodded. 

Yes ... it was,” she told me in a troubled voice. “It’s 
too appalling for Emmie. . . .” 

Yes ... I could see that. It wdS too appalling fty Emmie. 
If only I’d liked Emmie better, then I could have felt even 
more how appalling it was for her. But the thing was, I dirfn’t 
like Emmie, and I couldn’t really feel sorry for her. In a 
queer and quite unjustified way I found myself thinking that 
really it was much more appalling for Rannie. After all, it 
was he who was going to be hanged. 

And what was even more awful, and it made me^el that 
I was rapidly losing all really nice feelings, I cquldn’t help 
feeling that it was a pity that anyone had to be hanged orf 
account of the Ninevehs. And then I remembered Bfink and 
realised that Rannie Palfer was like a mad dog. He’d kill 
'anyone now . . . just as a mad dog would bite anyone. 

“I don’t tike Emmie,” I said slowjy^ and not quite knowing 
why i* said il^ — except that it was some kind pf protest. But 
against what I couldn’t think. 
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“I know,” said Hester. “I don’t like her myself. She’s so 
smug . . . she’s so always right and superior; out just the 
same it’s appalling for her. More appalling, really, than u' she 
was not so right and superior.” 

I didn’t say anything, because I didn’t really agree. Just 
becau^- Emmie was so right and superior, I couldn’t help 
feeling that it served her right. It would have been so much 
wos^e if she had been someone who was really good and kind. 
Emmie wasn’t. 

Then Ambrose came back and looked at us both;* : 

“Hestgr,” he said, “will you now go and tell Mellor all 
you’ve' tol<5ft^e.” 

“I suppose so,” said Hester wearily. 

She got up and'Valked towards the door. Ambrose smiled 
at her encouragingly. 

“You don’t suppose Paul would want you to keep the 
secret any longer, do you?” he said. “While he genuinely 
believed it was Julian, it was different.” 

She Icolced at^him in a tired way. 

“It wds Emmie who persuaded him of that,” she said. 
“She’d warned him about Julian before, you know. At odd 
intervals . . . when she met him casually at the Billhook. 
You don’t think, do you, that she expected Rannie td" do 
this?” 

“She might have,” said Ambrose. 

“She couldn’t have,” s&id Hester in an agonised way. 
“She knew Paul when he was a boy. If she’d had any sus- 
picion — any — she would have stopped it somehow.” 

“I don’t know,” said Ambrose in a curious, ambiguous 
tone. “Look at it this way. Rannie is her husband’. . . .” 

Ifoster said nothing more, but walked in to see Mellor. 

Ambt'ose put his hands in his pockets and walked over to 
the wind’ov'. 

“If Brink dies,” he said, “there is only one other person 
left whd knows who was with him in the car . . . and that’s 
Hester. At least so far as — Rannie knows. It’s a possibility, 
of course, that Nineveh had never confided in Hester — but* 
it’s" too much of a risk' to leave it to that chance, don’t you 
think? For Rannie, I mean. . . .” 

“You don’t think . . . you don’t mean he’ll try and murder 
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Hester?” I insisted. “Besides, he must think she’s already told 
you. . . .” 

“T^o murders — one attempted murder,” said Ambrose 
grimly. “Doesn’t it strike you that he’s beyond reason now?” 

He still stared out of the window and it was so quiet that 
I could hear the clock ticking and the soft rustle of leaves 
from a lime tree outside. 

“There was a letter in Theo Nineveh’s bag,” he went on, 
as if he were recapitulating facts to himself. “Unsigned and 
handwriting obviougly disguised . . . confirming the appoint- 
ihent in Gilda’s flat. And promising to bring moqpy. ... It 
was in an envelope witlf^nother letter, which wa^ovwit was 
missed, I supposq. . . .” 

He half turned. 

“I suppose,” he said, “there wasn’t time to go through it 
in the flat, and he had to get to the Billhook. The clock was 
small and could be left in an overcoat pocket, but Theo’s 
bag was a young portmanteau. So it had to be searched and 
then discarded. Time was the factor. So it was ieft in rfhe 
Billhook, shoved behind thaSl^g palm in the^entrawe by the 
cloakroom. Manon, being a magpie, saw it and picked it up.” 

It was as if he was filling in time telling me this. T«could 
fia®!4iim waiting for something; the whole atmosphere was 
filled with expectancy — frightening expectancy. My moutlv 
felt dry and I just sat and listened. 

“Did you ever hear of a siliy farce called Gtts Man's 
HolidayT' hd asked suddenly. 

I shook my head. 

“The Gaudy Thespians put it on last autumn,” he said. 
“Rannie Paifer played the Gas Man. He was very good, so 
the secretary said, and he saved them money by producing; 
his own uniform.” 

“I see,” I murmured. 

It all seemed to add up, and yet somehow it didn’t. I. 
couldn’t say why it didn’t, it was absojutely logical . . but 
still I felt there was something wrong somewhere. If Nineveh 
^ad been so jealous of Julian, why hadn’t he been jealous of 
Rannie. Or Brink? If he knew Ranni§ had been .driving, ^ot 
Brinks 'why hadn’t he said so and s^ved Brink? Or had Theo 
had so much Influence that she had not allowed him to? 
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“Brink,” said'Ambrose thoughtfully, “has been in love with 
Emmie Palfer for years. It’s curious how that ratiier timsome 
and daunting woman seems to inspire the tender passran in 
some men. I can see why Brink fell for it. Over-developed 
(Edipus, as the trick cyclists would say. She gave him a warm, 
secure feeling, poor little man. But I can’t see what Gull 
fell for. . . .” 

Out I had to protest about that. After all, Gull was in love 
with Gilda. 

Ambrose nodded. 

“He iSj’^ he said. “But for all that he had an odd thing 
about'EmiijiJi-. That’s why he encoura^d Gilda to see such a lot 
of the Palfers. He thought they’d be good ,for her with their 
cool, wholesome outlook on life. How blind can a man be?” 

Hester came back to us. She looked whiter than ever, but 
less taut and strained. Mellor came with her and he nodded 
confidentially to Ambrose. 

“Miss Gaines has been very good,” he said. “It has been 
very paijiful for her.” 

Ambrose came forward and«,tobk her by both hands. 

“It’s going to be more painful,” he said. “Can you go 
through with it?” 

“I’ll go through with it,” she told him. 

“I ought to tell you,” said Mellor, “that it is almost sure 
that we can prove it in are;' case, but this will be a very short 
cut, and' save other people-a great deal of strain. . . . Parti- 
cularly Brink. He may recover, and it would be better that it 
is all over before he is well enough to realise everything.” 

“I understand,” said Hester Gaines. “I can go through 
with it.” 

She caught her breath. 

“Bn( I hope it happens quickly,” she said. 

“It will, happen quickly if it happens at all,” Ambrose 
told her. 

The -lelephone rang^and my heart lurched. 

Spinks came into the room and took the call. 

“Yes, sir,” he said in his most ‘service’ voice. “Yes, sir. I 
understand,, sir. But what about Miss Gaines? I understood you 
wished me to.^ . . . Oh, J see, sir. Very good, sir. At once, sir.” 

He put down the receiver and looked at Ambrose grimly. 
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"I’ve just received orders from the policd", sir, that you 
requir^ my preseqpe at the police station at once,” he said. 

“All right,” said Ambrose, “get your hat and go . . . better 
walk down the road, take a bus, then you can double back. 
Let yourself in quietly. . . .” 

“Very good, sir,” said Spinks, then took an invisible cap 
from under his arm, and marched smartly out. 

I said suddenly : “I feel sick.” 

“Go into the kitchen,” said Ambrose unsympathetically, 
“’^e’ll join you in a /ev* minutes.” 

■“Call box, I should say,” Mellor remarked.* “Dowp the road 
probably.” 

The telephone rjng again as I was half-way to the kitchen 
and I stopped as if I’d been shocked into pjralysis. 

“Take it,” said Ambrose to Hester. “You’re supposed to 
be alone now.” 

She picked up the telephone and said “Hullo” in a clear, 
almost casual voice. 

There came a gabble from the other end. 

“Oh — well, yes — Emmie,” Hester. “Ye'&, if ydu really 

think it’s a good thing.” 

Ambrose’s face was utterly expressionless, and Melloishad 
tb«»rapt appearance of a music lover listening to Bach. 

“Yes — I’m alone,” said Hester. “Mr. Merriman is out. I 
don’t expect him here really, you know. He very kindly lent 
me his place as I couldn’t bear to# stay down in the country 
after — after wTiat has happened.” 

She put down the receiver, and looked first at Ambrose, 
then at Mellor. 

“It was EnJmie,” she said worriedly, “I think she — she has 
some idea about Rannie. She sounded very distressed. What 
can I say to her?” 

“See what she has to say,” said Ambrose quietly. •“We’U 
leave you to it, my dear.” 

“But,” she said unhappily, “I feel sych a hypocrite '. . . 
knowing what I do.” 

“It’s too late to do anything about it now. Miss Gaines,” 
said Mellor keavily. 

And Just then the front door bell raflg twice. Two impatient, 
quick stabs at {he bell push. 
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Ambrose, Mellor and I went into the kitchen which opened 
off the sitting-room. I thought of Edward and Polly sitting in 
the other room with Pennell. 

Then the door was closed. 

“Is that machine in working order?’’ said Ambrose under 
his breath. 

Mellor nodded. 

VBut she won’t talk much,’’ he said grimly. 

Ambrose went down on his knees shamelessly and squinted 
through the keyhole. 

1 heard«Emmie’s voice, rich and clear as it always was, but 
what Hesikf'-said wasn’t distinguishafcie* 

“My dear,’’ said Emmie, “I had to come- I had to see you 
•and tell you how^lerribly sorry I am about Paul. . . .’’ 

There was a pause, and Hester said something, then Emmie’s 
voice again, kind and sensible telling her she must not be too 
sad about it, saying that perhaps it was the best way out for 
Paul. She’d always thought he had suicidal tendencies . . . 
arftl Thro’s death. . . . 

For tKfe first time I heard Hf^lfer’s voice quite clearly. 

“It was not suicide, Emmie,’’ she said. “It was the gas-man.’’ 

Tlftre was a long pause. Ambrose never moved, but he 
stiffened, and I could see his jaw set. 

“Hester dear,’’ said Emmie, “you are a little distraught. Do 
sit down, my dear. Do relax. It must have been the most awful 
shock . '. . but, of course;' it was suicide.’’ 

’“What makes you think it was suicide?’’ hsked Hester 
clearly. “There was no hint of suicide in the newspaper reports 
. . . and was it suicide with that poor little man Brink? Did 
he throw himself in front of that car?” 

I'Brink was probably drunk,” said Emmie in a cold, con- 
tempt«;^us voice. 

' “I can’t listen to you any longer,” said Hester, and I realised 
she was talking so clearly on purpose. “I can tell you this, 
Emniie!^ someone dragged Paul’s head back and poured 
cyanide down his throat. And I know who it was.” 

“Do you?” said Emmie. “Do you? But no one else ever will 
No one. Do you think-I^was going to let that little devil Theo 
Nineveh make Rannie’s life a hell for ever? Do you? Getting 
rid of those people was like killing vermin. They were vermin.” 
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Ambrose '{straightened and stood up, one hand on the dgor 
handle^ Melldr took one step towards him. 

Then Hester screamed once, and the scream turned into a 
choked gurgle just as Ambrose flung the door open and rushed 
in followed by Mellor. 

Emmie Palfer was behind Hester’s chair apd she Jjad a 
scarf she was twisting round Hester’s throat. Spinks came in 
by the door from the hall, and there was a horrible scrabbljpg 
struggle and Emmie made choked, hoarse shouts; then 
Pennell wae there, and Pftnnell and Spinks hac^her held between 
them, and they dragged her out of the room. 

Out in the hall EmmMewas still shouting incredMe things. 
And in the room .Ambrose was holding Hester up. She had 
bruises round her throat — faint ones — ^but she was all right. 
And in the hall Emmie was shouting. “His own cyanide. 
His own cyanide that he killed moths with. I thought it very 
suitable— Suitable — ^his own cyanide. I knew where it was ...” 

Then Mellor was out in the hall and the door was shut 
behind him. l^e shouting could still be heard, bhl^it was 
confused now, and horrible, iJlrdly human, rsat dd^^n with 
a thump on the settee because my knees gave way. 

Hester said in a hoarse, broken voice : 

\bu should have told me. You should have told me. 
I thought it was Rannie.” 

“If I’d told you,” said Ambrose Unhappily, “you wouldn’t 
have been able to face it. It was bad enough when you* thought 
it w^ Rannie.” 

“l"could believe it was him,” she said slowly. “I could never 
have believed it was her. She’d known him when he was young, 
— she’d staye*d in our house. She’d . . .” 

Mellor came back into the room. 

“They’ve taken her down to the station,” he said wimly. 
“She’ll be charged there. Cleghorn will be releasfdl^lmost 
immediately.” 

He looked at Hester and shook his head. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “It was a shock. I’m very sorry.” 

Quite suddetily I realised that that velvet voice could be the 
opposite of sinister, it could be comforting. 

Spinics came into the room. He looked impetturbable and 
competent. 
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“I will make some strong coffee, sir,” he said: ‘‘With a 
little brandy it will do the lady good.” 

He marched through to the latchen. 

‘‘1 must get down to the station,” said Mellor. ‘‘I’ll see you 
later, Merriman. That girl Polly has agreed to make a full 
state^jent now. I’m taking her and young Gaunt with me.” 

At the door he paused. 

cVI don’t blame the girl Polly for being frightened,” he saiu. 
‘‘She had good cause to be.” 

He shook his head gloomily and d&parted. 

‘‘It’s all, over,” said Ambrose gently to Hester. ‘‘Please 
belief itV happened for the best.” 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

“I don’t understand at all,” she said. ‘‘Paul — I suppose the 
reason he wasn’t suspicious or jealous about Rannie Palfer 
was because Emmie was there too.” 

‘‘I suppose so,” said Ambrose. 

He looked over at me. 

“‘Yow’ll be ^11 right in a minute, moppet,” • he said kindly. 
‘‘Spink#* coffee will help.” 

I said nothing. I was thinking now odd it was that all the 
time** Ambrose was talking earlier, when he stood bj thb 
window, when he seemed to be building that case up agafflsV 
Rannie, I’d felt all the time there was a false quantity some- 
where. 

‘‘I shall be all right too,” said Hester faintly. ,‘‘It’s just that 
I 'don’t understand — I can’t understand. Poor Paul — poor 
Brink . . .” 

It was rather sad that no one even thought, poor Theo. 
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Chapter Twenty- two 

It had all to be explained to Gull. He brought Gilda up from 
Cornwall two days «afttr it had all happeqed, and he was 
incredulous and stubborn. 

Hester Gaines had gflite away to stay with fit^^s fn the 
country and Edward had taken Polly down to his uncle, and 
it looked as if they were really going to malie a match of it. 
No one had seen or heard of Rannie Palfer — though Mellor 
said cynically that Palfer seemed a 4E>*'ious sort of man who 
took it alfliost for granted that his wife should commit murder 
to save his reputation and pocket. 

We hadn’t seen Julian, but we expected Jiim any tiffle. 
Apparently there were quite^nt'mber of formalitilfe to be 
gone through before he could be set free. 

But there was Gull in the morning-room, standing in front 
ofthe mantelpiece and frowning at Ambrose. 

Gilda sat in a small fireside chair looking exhausted but 
calm. She didn’t seem to have any Emotions left. 

“From the jnoment Theo’s bag came to light,’’ said Ambrose 
stea(JiIy, “it was quite plain that it wasn’t Julian. I’ve no 
sympat% for him. He deserved all he got, but that’s beside 
the point. The note with the appointment proved Brink’s^ 
story, though'it didn’t necessarily let Brink out at that juncture. 
Then when Manon confessed that she stole the bag fromfhe 
Billhook it became obvious that whoever had done it had 
come to the Billhook. That gave a pretty wide field. Jlfcre was 
Brink, Nineveh himself, the Palfers, you possibly. Gull, but 
you arrived too early, very possibly Gilda. 

“Mellor’s no fool, you know. Gull. Gilda’s alibi was proved 
by a cleaner who’d looked in without Gilda noticing — and 
by thejpolicS checking on the taxi qpd the coffee-bar. Until 
Brink started creating about Manonf and thqfi started his 
story about Julian and his— Bripjjt’s— interview with Theo, 
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there was no reason in the world to look into the Palfers 
alibi. And then it was glaringly obvious^ that* it should be 
looked into. Neither of them put forward anything very 
convincing. On the other hand, their stories had the ring of 
innocence. Emmie had stayed on correcting proofs for some 
article until eight o’clock. She did do that. A colleague of hers 
corroborated it. After that she decided to snatch a quick meal 
tl »3 same as Gilda, but she said she went to Forte’s in Piccadilly 
and nobody there could swear to noticing her — ^it’s very 
crowded as you know. Then, according to her, ‘she took a 
No. 9 bus to Knightsbridge. Couldn’t prove it — on the other 
hantFnoVite could disprove it. 

“Then — it began to seem as if someone was operating 
cleverly, using fee Bandar-log theory put forward by Gull. 
But it gave whoever it was false confidence. You see, in the 
beginning it looked very like Julian — and with Julian were 
the senseless, pointless activities of the Bandar-log. 'A brilliant 
cover-up for anyone working behind that screen. 

‘Novj the .whole point. Gull, is that Emmie was driving. 
From farious bitter and dailiaging admissions she’s made, it 
appears that Rannie was in the back of the car with Theo. 
Brifik would not have shielded Rannie, but he would shield 
Emmie. Nineveh would not have kept quiet and allowed 
Brink to shield anyone at all if he had thought that Rannie 
was no^ driving. His jealbusy, though kept under, was almost 
pathological. But he did 'understand Brink’s .wish to shield 
Emmie. Nineveh could always understand a man’s hopeless 
entanglement with a woman. The tragic thing about Nineveh’s 
death is that it was quite unnecessary. He had no idea at all. 
He wasn’t dangerous. But Emmie was becoming more and 
mbre frightened because of Brink. . . .’’ 

“B».it Brink didn’t know Emmie was going to meet Theo,’’ 
said Gall suddenly. 

“No — if he’d known that he would undoubtedly have 
stayed on. He went -in to see Theo himself on pure impulse, 
having got the chance. He wanted to try and stop her black- 
njailing the Palfers, which he knew she was doing. 

“Murdeiers so oftvjp over-elaborate,’’ Ambrose \yent on. 
“It would h^ve been 'better for Emmie if she hadn’t tried to 
gild the lily by dressing up as a gas-man and planting the clock 
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and money m Julian’s room. Polly saw her, Pfllly thought.it 
was rather an od<J gas-man, but as Polly lived among odd 
people ^he .didn’t think much about it till later. And then she 
slowly came to the incredible conclusion that it was not a gas 
man, but a gas woman. She confided this to Edward finally after 
she got an anonymous threatening letter. However — Edward 
told Mellor and me. But we kept that quiet. 

“Then Emmie began to think things were getting reayy 
dangerous. She knew . Brink would do all he could to"Trevent 
an .innocent man beigg tanged. She thought Nineveh might 
finally come forward. So she made that telephone jnessage. 
It was too simple in one my. Nineveh had no rea!»o:#at all to 
be afraid of Emmi^he probably thought she was only afraid 
of the car smash being dragged up again. Bmmie knew his 
hobby — his collection of moths — and she knew he kept the 
whole thing out in the open, including the cyanide. She didn’t 
even have<o get hold of poison. It was there waiting for her. 
But then she became quite stupid. She polished the glass — 
ske took the wanide bottle away with her. She'njade^it 
impossible for it ever to be mis'l^ken for suicide. But i think, 
by then, her brain had become slightly deranged. And killing 
had become her answer to everything, so Brink must also go.’’ 

Gulk said nothing for a long time. It was Gilda who spoke. 

“I can’t see why she had to take that handbag to the 
Billhook,” she said. “Why not just throw it away in the street?” 

“She hadn’t time,” said Ambrose. “She grabbed tHe clock 
and the money and she grabbed the bag. But her nervt 
wasniTup to sitting down and going through that bag with 
Theo lying there dead — and the possibility that Julian might 
return soonei* than he was expected. And she had to go 
through that bag to find Rannie’s letters to Theo. She hurried 
away, walked some distance, and picked up a taxi and^ent 
to the Billhook. She went into the ladies’ room and in j^rivacy 
there went through the bag — found Rannie’s letters, but 
missed her own note making the appointment because* Theo 
had shoved it in an envelope containing another quite 
innocuous letter She couldn’t just leave the bag in the cloak- 
room. That vrould have led immediately to a woman as tfte 
killer. Sb she took it out with her aiftl shoved it behind the 



jGull walked over to the window jerkily and stood with his 
back to us. 

“Was Rannie in on it?” he asked painfuiiy. 

Ambrose shrugged. 

“My own opinion is that he knew — but we can’t find 
anything to pull him in as an accessory,” he said slowly. 
“I’ve an idea, and so has Mellor, that it was Rannie wh9 
bashed me in the courtyard. There’s no doubt that he came to 
the studio that night, but he didn’t come in according to the 
doorkeeper. He, looked in, muttered that his friend wasn’t 
there, aad went away — but he could have lurked about 
waiting ftw me.” 

“It’s too damnable,” said Gull. “Envnie — pulled down 
because of that «old-blooded lecher of a husband.” 

Ambrose’s face went cold and slightly disgusted. 

“I don’t share your sympathy,” he said curtly. “She could 
have left her husband — or stopped him in some^way. She 
allowed that poor fool Brink to be gaoled for her offence. 
SKe wf.s 'prepared — in fact she went out of ^er way — to let 
Julian hanged for her mur^r. She killed Nineveh, who had 
never done her any harm, and who was fond of her. And she 
triefi to kill Brink. She was as cold-blooded as her husband. 
She was cold-bloodedly jealous — and it was her pride that was 
hurt throughout, not her heart. Possibly when she did all this 
she was not entirely norf.-ial, but she was not mad. And she 
won’t get away with being mad. She’ll hang.” 

“She was a wonderful person ruined and wasted,” said 
Gull violently and rushed out of the room. 

There was a long silence. Giida sat perfectly still and gazed 
at Gluckstein as if he was frightfully importaftt to her. She 
lobked very pale, but otherwise expressionless. 

“Scrry, Giida,” said Ambrose. “But he’ll get over it and 
come io his senses.” 

She shook her head. She even smiled faintly. 

“He won’t, you know,” she said. “I’ve realised in these 
last few days that he’s like Brink — absolutely enslaved. I think 
she’s terrifying — all she ever wants is power.” 

''’Ambrosi nodded. 

“A frigid .woman and a possessive one,” he said* slowly. 
“And above reproach or ,so they thought, poor idiots.” 
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“1 think,”* said Gilda, ‘‘that she told Gull tie had better 
marry me. Ainbroae — she meant it to be me who was hanged 
or Nirfeveh.” 

‘‘She did,” said Ambrose.. 

Gilda stood up and gave a curious, tranquil smile. 

‘‘Thanks for everything,” she said. ‘‘I’m going homemow. 
Jplian will coma straight to my house, you know.” 

She even sounded faintly amused. 

Ambrose looked at her for a moment and then gave a queer 
sort of grin*himself. 

‘‘Good luck,” he said. 

‘‘I’ll need it,'” said GilaV. 

She sounded as if she didn’t care anyway, and suddenly 
she kissed Ambrose lightly and went away. ^ 

“Really!” I said. 

“I know,” said Ambrose. Really! It’s vibrations or some- 
thing, so tlfey say.” 

He put an arm round my shoulder and said thoughtfully 
“©ear Delia— my really dear Delia — I think we need a hCliday. 
Maybe a honeymoon.” 

“I think so too,” I told him. 

^‘So long,” I added darkly, “as we don’t have to &ke 
Melior*on our honeymoon.” 

“Delia,” said Ambrose firmly, “Mellor is out of our lives 
from now on.” 

He sounded convincing. 


The End 




















